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EDITORIAL. 


THE WHOLE BIBLE has now been translated into Assamese; the last chapter 
being completed by Rev. A. K. Gurney of Sibsagor, June 21, 1888. The New Testa- 
ment was translated by Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., many years ago, and several books of 
the Old Testament were done by different missionaries. In 1874 Rev. A. K. Gurney 
was sent out by the American Baptist Missionary Union specially for the work of com- 
pleting the translation of the whole Bible. He has worked assiduously at the task, and 
has now completed the twenty-nine and one-half books which remained. Thus is the 
entire word of God given to another of the peoples of the earth, almost wholly through 
the agency of the Missionary Union. After revision by Mr. Gurney, the whole Bible 
will be printed. 


NEW MISSIONARY PERIODICALS, — “ The Lone Star,” giving news and informa- 
tion of the American and Canadian Baptist missions among the Telugus in India, has now 
been running since the first of the year. Rev. David Downie, D.D., of Nellore, is the 
editor, and Rev. W. B. Boggs of Ramapatam is the publisher. Issued monthly at one 
rupee per annum. ‘The News from the American Baptist Missions in Burma” began its 
course in July, and its title explains its purpose. It is published monthly at the American 
Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, Burma, Frank D. Phinney, Esq., superintendent, at one 
rupee a year. Price in America, 60 cents a year, or five copies for $1.25. Address E. P. 
Coleman, Treasurer, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. We welcome 
both these newsy little sheets, and wish that they may be greatly useful in extending a 
knowledge of missions, and arousing an interest in the work. “ Read, and you will know; 
know, and you will feel ; feel, and you will do.” 


THANKSGIVING. — We have great reason to be thankful for the preservation of Rev. 
William Ashmore, D.D. He was on the “Oceanica,” which collided with the “City of 
Chester” in the Bay of San Francisco. The “City of Chester” was sunk, and a large 
number of the passengers were drowned. It is stated, that, if the “City of Chester” 
had not veered off just as it did, it would have struck the “Oceanica” amidships, and 
sunk that vessel, with undoubtedly many of those on board. For the preservation of 
Dr. Ashmore in his important work, let us praise the Lord. He will remain a short 
time on the Pacific coast, attending to the missionary interests. —— Rev. L. A. Gould 
and wife, while on their way to San Francisco to embark for China, were on a train 
which met with an accident at Kimball, Neb. The sleeping-car in which they were 
was tipped over, but they escaped unhurt. We thank the Lord that they were pre- 
served. May it be for his glory in China! 
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PERSONAL.— Rev. R. L. Halsey and wife arrived at Yokohama, Japan, July 2. 
They will proceed as soon as possible to their field of labor at Sendai. — Rev. J. E. Coch- 
rane and family of Moulmein, Burma, reached New York Aug. 12, being obliged to return 
to America on account of the failure of Mrs. Cochrane’s health. She is somewhat 
improved by the voyage. They will remain for the present at South Paris, Me.— Rev. 
Philemon Vincent of St. Etienne has become pastor of the Baptist Church in Paris, 
France ; and his brother, Rev. Samuel Vincent, takes the vacated pastorate at St. Etienne. 
— Miss Lavinia Mead of Ongole, India, arrived in New York Aug. 5, being obliged to 
return to America by the failure of her health. — Rev. L. A. Gould and wife left Racine, 
Wis., Aug. 27, on their way to Ningpo, China, by way of San Francisco. — Miss Clara A. 
Sands sailed from San Francisco in September, for Morioka, Japan. 


THE MISSIONARY UNION. 


Every year, at about anniversary time, there are three subjects of which we always 
hear a great deal. They are, “The Advantages of a Delegated Convention,” “The 
Disadvantages of a cut-and-dried Programme,” and “The Desirability of Churches 
sending out and supporting their own Missionaries.” With all these statements we are 
in hearty sympathy. In fact, we do not suppose there are many real Baptists who do not 
believe in them. And we should have nothing to say on the subjects at this time, if it 
were not that it is nearly always implied that an assent to these points is a dissent from 
the policy of the societies. 

We speak only for the Missionary Union, and we wish briefly to show that the policy 
of the society is in accord with each of the above points. 

1. The Missionary Union is fairly entitled to be called a delegated body. Every 
Baptist church contributing to the funds of the Union, even if the sum be only five cents, 
a year is entitled to send a delegate to every meeting of the society. ‘The fact that these 
delegates are called by the Constitution “annual members ” does not change their char- 
acter. They are truly delegates. If a church contributes more than one hundred dollars 
during a year, it is entitled to send an additional delegate or annual member, and one for 
every two hundred dollars contributed above the first two hundred dollars. There are also 
life members, by the payment of one hundred dollars ; but these are nearly all made such 
by the churches, which thus appoint these persons delegates for life to the meetings of the 
society. Persons may also become life members of the Union by the payment of one 
hundred dollars at one time ; but they cannot vote in the meetings of the society unless 
they are members in good standing of Baptist churches, and the number of these life 
members is so small in proportion to those who are entitled to be present and vote in the 
meetings of the Union as to be really insignificant. Missionaries are members of the 
Union ex officio. So we say the Missionary Union is practically “a delegated convention.” 

2. The Missionary Union has “no cut-and-dried programme.” It has a large amount 
of regular business which must be transacted, and for the convenience of those attending 
the meetings a list of the items has been printed each year for several years, but the order 
has always been subject to the approval of the meeting. If any one will examine the 
“ Order of Regular Business” for the meetings at Washington, he will see that nothing 
was put on except the reports of the committees and the presentation of missionaries, 
which are both regular and necessary items of business. The only exception to this is the 
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evening meetings, which common consent seems to have run into platform meetings. 
Much might be said of the benefit of having a few set addresses at each anniversary, but 
for our part we should be perfectly willing to see these done away. 

The reason there is no more opportunity for discussion in the meetings of the Union 
is because the business is crowded into so short a time. The society really needs three 
or four days for the proper consideration and discussion of the regular items of business, 
to say nothing of new business. We should be glad if time were given for the fullest 
discussion of every thing which could properly come into the meetings of the Union. 

3. As for churches sending out and supporting their own missionaries, the Constitu- 
tion of the Union provides for exactly this, and makes it obligatory on the Executive 
Committee to afford every facility and encouragement to such as wish to do so. Several 
of the missionaries now on the fields are supported by churches or individuals in whole 
or in part, and we shall be glad to see the number increased. 


“THE LONE STAR.” 


TuIs term was first applied to Nellore station at the annual meeting of the Missionary 
Union in Albany, N.Y., in 1853. The Telugu mission was begun in 1836, but was carried 
on for years with little success, and with no prospects of an improvement in its condition. 
In 1853 Nellore was the only station in the mission, and the church there numbered but 
ten members. Under these truly discouraging circumstances, a paper from the Executive 
Committee, prepared by Rev. Edward Bright, D.D., the Home Secretary, was presented 
to the Board of Managers, which then met before the meeting of the Union. The paper 
gave as reasons for the abandonment of the Telugu Mission, 1. The want of success. 
2 The want of suitable native helpers. 3. The care bestowed on the people by other 
Christian denominations. 4. The ability of the missionaries to enter other fields. The 
reasons for re-enforcing the mission were given, as, I. The extent of the field. 2. The knowl- 
edge already gained by the missionaries. 3. The prevailing policy of the mission, which was 
devoted to preaching the gospel, while other missions placed great reliance on educational 
work. The committee presented the question to the Board without recommendation, and 
asked for instructions; and the Board referred the whole matter to the Union for its 
decision. 

The committee to which the matter was referred brought in a ringing report in favor 


of the re-enforcement of the mission. It is worthy of quotation in full, but we can only 
give the following extracts :— 


‘*The committee are unable to see any good reason why we should turn our backs on that 
important and white harvest-field. We do not so understand the Great Commission. . . . We regard 
the work of missions, not as a work of expediency, but of faith and of persevering labor. God 
has never permitted us, in any of our missions, to walk by sight. They have all had their days of 
darkness and trial. But God has not allowed us to give them up; and when our faith and fidelity had 
been sufficiently tried, he has signally blessed them. . . . If there is doubt as to the men and means 
to carry this mission forward successfully with our other missions, the committee would only suggest, 
that the God of missions is a great God, and our times of necessity, in the whole history of missions, 
have been our times of salvation.” 

The committee consisted of S. B. Swain of Massachusetts, E. Hutchinson of Vermont, 
M. G. Clarke of Pennsylvania, H. C. Fish of New Jersey, S. B. Webster of Ohio, G. C. 
Germond of New York, and L. D. Boon of Illinois. The report was presented to the Board 
by M. G. Clarke for the committee. 


This report was fully and earnestly discussed. 
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During the discussion, one of the speakers, pointing to a map hanging over the platform, 
referred to Nellore, the single station of the mission, as “the lone star.” This phrase caught 
the ear of Dr. S. F. Smith, who was in the audience. The welfare of the mission weighed 
upon his mind. It robbed him of sleep at night; and during the night he rose, and finding a 
few old envelopes in his pocket he wrote the poem “ The Lone Star,” which is now familiar 
to thousands. At the meeting the next morning, when the fate of the mission was still unde- 
cided, he read the poem; and it had a great influence in bringing about the decision which was 
finally reached, that the Telugu mission should be continued and re-enforced. And so the 
mission which is now one of the chief glories of Baptists was retained. 

This was one of the critical times of our missionary history, and every thing connected with 
the meeting is of the greatest interest. For a long time it has been uncertain who was the 
author of the phrase “ The Lone Star.” Even Dr. Smith could not tell. The credit has been 
given to Rev. Luther F. Beecher, D.D., who was pastor of the church at Albany; to Rev. J. L. 
Burroughs, D.D.; and to Rev. Edward Bright, D.D. It seems certain that the expression was 
caught from the lips of whoever used it first, and became at once current coin of the realm. 
We have given much care to tracing this striking phrase to its origin. We have talked with 
many who were present at the meeting, and written to others; and the conclusjon to which we 
have come after careful comparison of the lines of evidence is that the term was first used by 
Rev. Edward Bright, D.D., then Home Secretary of the Missionary Union, and now editor of 
the New-York “ Examiner.” 

Dr. Bright was the only secretary from the Mission Rooms present at the meeting. He 
prepared and presented the paper out of which the discussion grew, and would naturally have 
a very distinct remembrance of the course of the discussion. Unfortunately the Albany papers 
to which reference has been made by the kindness of Dr. Henry M. King, now pastor of 
the church in which the memorable meeting was held, do not give any help in the matter. Dr. 
Bright says that the discussion was led by Dr. Francis Wayland, who, as many remember, was 
strongly in favor of abandoning the mission. Dr. Bright then referred to the Nellore station as 
being “the lone star of hope to the Telugu people,” pointing it out on the map, and expressed 
his belief that it would become a constellation that would bless the hearts of all the Telugu 
people. Others took up the expression ; one speaker declaring that the lone star would shine 
just as brightly if transferred to the older constellation on the other side of the Bay of Bengal. 
Dr. Bright says, “I am sure I am not mistaken in any of my recollections about that meeting, 
for it made a profound impression on all that is in me to feel an impression.” 

“The Lone Star” has now become permanently embodied in our mssionary literature. 
From being applied to a single station, it has come to be used to designate the whole magnifi- 
cent work of the American Baptist Telugu Mission, and its real origin is a matter of general 
historical interest. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBYECT.—SEVEN MISSIONARY MIRACLES. 


[A very interesting and inspiring missionary meeting may be had along the lines suggested below. In some cases it will be 
found that material enough has been got together for several good meetings. Each topic should be assigned to one competent 
person, who shall condense the whole history into a brief form, and present it to the meeting. The opening and closing exer- 
cises, not forgetting the collection, are left to the leader of the meeting. If any desire, each topic may be made to seive for one 
meeting by assigning to different persons, 1. The geography and products of the country; 2. The people; 3. The history; 4. 
The mission; 5. The progress and present condition of the country and mission work. 

General reference should be made to encyclopzdias and all books at hand on the several topics; also to the periodicals and 
reports of the societies carrying on the missions touched upon, when they are obtainable; also *‘ A Short History of Christian 
Missions,” by Smith; ‘* Modern Missions,” by Young; and ‘* The Romance of Modern Missions,” Brightwell, Religious Tract 
Society, London. Particular references are given below, under each head. The books can be obtained from public libraries. | 


1. The Work of the Wesleyan and London Missionary Societies in the South Sea 


Islands. 


References. — Polynesia: Whitmee. Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands: Williams. 
Forty Years in Polynesia: Wilson. Fiji and the Fijians: Calvert. John Williams, The Martyr of 
Erromanga. Life of Bishop Patteson. 
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2. The Work of the American Board in the Sandwich Islands. 


References. — The Sandwich Islands Mission: Anderson. 


Life in Hawaii: Coan. Also a 


pamphlet sketch to be had of the American Board, Boston, Mass. 


3. The Conversion of Madagascar. 


References. — Three Visits to Madagascar: Ellis. 


Madagascar: Sibree. 


Story of Madagascar: Presbyterian Board. 


Faithful unto Death, or the Martyr Church of Madagascar: Ellis. 


4. The Revival among the Tamils of South India under the Church Missionary 


Society. 


References. — Protestant Missions in India: Sherring. Religious Tract Society, London; and 


tracts of the Missionary Society. 


5. The Karen Mission in Burma. 


References. — The Karen Mission, The Races of Burma, and “ Ko-Thah-byu,” to be had from 


the Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Vintons and the Karens: Luther. 
Mission : Carpenter. 


Life of George Dana Boardman: King. The 


The Story of Baptist Missions: Hervey. The Bassein Karen 


6. The American Baptist Telugu Mission in India. 


._ References.—The Lone Star: McKenzie. 


Sketch of the Telugu Mission: Smith. From 


Darkness to Light: Clough. These may be had from the Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


Mass. Story of Baptist Missions: Hervey. 


7. The Awakening of Japan. 


References. — Japan: Rein. The Mikado’s Empire: Griffis; and all the recent books on Japan 
which can be had, and particularly “The Baptist Missionary Magazine” for March, April, May, and 


June, 1888. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


A BUSY WEEK IN ONGOLE. 
REV. EDWIN A. KELLY. 


“To see fair Melrose aright, 
Go view it in the pale moonlight.” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT considered a partic- 
ular time necessary to view and take in the 
beauties of Melrose. In like manner I could 
suggest no better time than a quarterly meet- 
ing at Ongole, like the one we have just had, 
to see and appreciate the work of God in this 
mission during the past twenty years; for “see- 
ing is believing.” Our last quarterly meeting 
commenced Saturday, June 30, and ended Fri- 
day, July 6. 

We were all looking forward with much in- 
terest to this quarterly meeting, as our church 
had decided, during the meeting of the pre- 
vious quarter, to present candidates for ordin- 
ation; and, as invitations were sent out to 
many other churches, we expected a large 
number of visitors and delegates to witness and 
take part in their examination and ordination. 

Among the first arrivals on Saturday morn- 


ing were Dr. Downie of Nellore, and Mr. 
Boggs of Ramapatam. Mr. and Mrs. Bullard 
of Bapatla came later. 

Having rested and refreshed themselves af- 
ter their journey, Dr. Downie and Mr. Boggs 
accompanied Dr. Clough to our memorable 
Prayer-meeting Hill. The Government of 
Madras having very kindly consented to give 
to the mission a portion of this hill, fifty 
yards square, Dr. Clough now takes them 
there to help him mark out the boundaries of 
the spot on which Dr. Jewett conducted that 
never-to-be-forgotten prayer-meeting on the 
morning of Jan. 1, 1853, as he purposes to plant 
a grove on it for a memorial of that eventful 
occasion. 

From here Dr. Clough takes them to our 
Baptist cemetery to consult them on a ques- 
tion under consideration. The Government 
having offered to help put it in repair, and to 
share with us half the expenses for the main- 
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tenance of the cemetery, if we give up a por- 
tion to the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholics which amounts to about half, and 
our church having assented, the question now 
to settle is, what portion shall we keep for 
ourselves? After deciding this point, they 
retrace their steps homeward. 

At 6 p.M. the bell rings, and people are 
congregating before Dr. Clough’s bungalow. 
Why is Dr. Clough moving among them so 
familiarly, shaking hands and conversing with 


LUKSHMIAH. A NATIVE PREACHER OF ONGOLE. 


The leading character in Dr. Clough’s book, “‘ From 
Darkness to Light.” 


as many as he can reach inthe crowd? They 
are the agents God has raised up to help him 
spread the gospel among the poor Telugus. 
They were once even nore ignorant than the 
people they are now trying to bring to Jesus; 
but “because of the tender mercy of our God, 
the day-spring from on high hath visited 
them,” and has guided their “feet into the 
way of peace.” These are the three hundred 
or more intelligent-looking and devoted preach- 
ers, helpers, and teachers working in the On- 
gole mission field. It is easy to tell, by their 
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weary looks and soiled clothes, that many of 
them have just arrived from their distant 
homes. They all meet on this spot as they 
have been accustomed to do for many years. 
Dr. Clough now withdraws a little from their 
midst, on to the steps of his house; and, ad- 
dressing them from this raised position, he tells 
them how glad he is to see them again after 
an absence of three months, and how thankful 
he is to the Lord for his watchful care over 
them. He then calls to the front Kola Moses, 
one of the senior and trusty preachers, who 
offers up a prayer of praise and thankfulness, 
followed by another prayer by Dr. Clough. 
After this each one receives eight annas-batta 
(a small allowance to maintain them while in 
Ongole), and a mat to lie on, and a pot to cook 
rice in; and all separate for the night. 

Sabbath morn dawns, and with it begins our 
work. It takes some time for the people to 
assemble in the chapel, which is built to hold 
one thousand persons. At length the house 
is apparently full. The people are arranged 
as close together as possible; and still they 
pour in until every sitting is filled, and the ve- 
randas also are crowded, and many are stand- 
ing around for want of sitting-room. After 
they are all arranged as well as they can be, and 
order is restored, service begins. Rev. Kana- 
kiah of Nellore preaches, and gives us a 
very good sermon from Rom. xii. 1, 2. After 
this a collection is taken, which amounts to 
Rs. 32. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
follows, which is partaken by probably twelve 
hundred. The benediction is pronounced, and 
we separate to meet again in the same place 
at 2 P.M. to examine candidates for baptism. 
After careful inquiry eighty-six are recom- 
mended by the council of preachers and lead- 
ing members, and are accepted by the church 
to be members after baptism. We now pro- 
ceed to the well-constructed baptistery in Dr. 
Clough’s garden; and after the singing of a 
hymn, an address from Mr. Boggs to the 
candidates, and a prayer by one of the Telugu 
brethren, they are “ buried with Him in bap- 
tism.” Our baptisms for the year thus 
amount to 460 in Ongole and 354 in Vinu- 
konda, or 814 in all. Mr. Boggs after seeing 
the multitude at the services to-day said, “I 
don’t see but what the quarterly meetings are 
just as large, and preachers and teachers as 
many, as they were before the old Ongole 
field was divided.” 
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We separate to meet again for our usual 
English service at 7.30 P.M. We havea full 
house, and a good sermon from Dr. Downie. 
Our Telugu brethren also at the same time 
are holding a similar service in the chapel, at 
which Rev. B. Abraham, a talented brother, 
formerly of Ongole but now of Nursaravapetta, 
preaches an able sermon. 

Monday morning our real work begins. 
After our eighty-six new converts are wel- 
comed into the church, and partake of the 
emblems of our Saviour’s death, we repair 
again to Dr. Clough’s bungalow. Those Dr. 
Clough is now speaking to are our newly bap- 
tized members and others, many of whom 
have come from a great distance, are very 
poor, and have not sufficient money to keep 
them longer at Ongole. So Dr. Clough is 
addressing them in kindly words of encourage- 
ment and wholesome advice before their de- 
parture to their homes. The others, a group 
of boys, are pupils of the primary boarding 
school, just returned after their long vacation. 
They are there, each one to give an account of 
how he spent his holiday. He will be asked 
if he made himself useful at home, and 
whether he did any work for the Lord in his 
own little sphere, and other like questions. 
Yet another group of boys and girls are come 
for admission into our boarding-schools. Of 
these, after careful examination and producing 
satisfactory testimonials from their pastors, 
38 boys are received for the primary boys’ 
school, and 12 girls’ for the girls’ school. Thus 
we have now in the primary boys’ school 104 
pupils, and in the girls’ school 131. Twelve 
others, approved by the pastors and churches, 
wish to go to Ramapatam to study in the semi- 
nary there. Eight of these have graduated 
from our boys’ primary school; and six of the 
eight have since graduated from the Govern- 
ment Normal School, and thus are qualified 
to teach in any Government primary school 
without further examinations. These fully 
trained young men prove the efficient work 
done by Miss Rauschenbusch in Ongole. 
This is by far, Dr. Clough says, the finest 
class of young men that ever went from 
Ongole to the seminary at Ramapatam. 

Finishing with our task here, we proceed 
again to the chapel to begin the work of ex- 
amination of candidates for ordination. The 
council is organized by the election of Dr. 
Downie as chairman and Mr. Boggs as clerk. 
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After letters from the several churches which 
have sent delegates are read, and other pre- 
liminary arrangements are made, the council 
adjourns at I1 A.M.,and meets again at 2 P.M. 
Four candidates are examined before it ad- 
journs for the day. They meet again at eight 
o’clock next morning, when the remaining two 
candidates are examined. The candidates 
are now asked to retire, and after due delib- 
eration two of them are accepted as worthy 
of ordination. The ordination of the other 
four candidates it is thought best to post- 
pone to a future date, not because the council 
doubts their piety or zeal or want of success, 
but because it was of opinion that they re- 
quired more learning before they could be 
ordained. But three of the four are now too 
far advanced in life to go to the seminary 
again. We now adjourn, and meet again at 4.30 
p.M. As an ordination service is a rare occur- 
rence here, the chapel is crowded. Mr. Boggs’s 
impressive sermon makes us feel all the better 
for the hearing of it, and Mr. Bullard’s charge 
to the candidates is all that could be desired. 
Rev. Kanakiah of Nellore offered the ordain- 
ing prayer. The council requested that Mr. 
Boggs’s sermon and Mr. Bullard’s charge to 
the candidates be printed in the “Telugu 
Baptist.” With this closes our service ; and we 
meet outside to say good-by to our visiting 
friends as they leave to-night for their respec- 
tive homes. 

Wednesday morning our quarterly-meeting 
work begins. We trace our steps to the chap- 
el to find our Telugu brethren having a prayer- 
meeting. This over,a committee of preachers 
and leading members is organized to inquire 
into the wants and complaints of the Chris- 
tians. These are many, and require patient 
and careful hearing. Let us see what the 
complaints are like. We see now two Chris- 
tians before the committee. They complain 
that while returning from their employer’s 
field after their day’s work, they met a heathen 
procession, and that on refusing to take part 
in it violent hands were laid on them, and 
they were beaten severely. Peraya, their 
pastor and our first convert, rises and verifies 
their statement. They only ask the missiona- 
ries to sanction and help them draught a peti- 
tion to the sub-collector, setting forth their 
grievances and praying for redress. They are 
willing to pay all the costs of a legal inquiry. 
Shall we grant their request, or not? is the 
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question now to be decided. True to the prin- 
ciple that our Christians ought to be taught for- 
bearance, and be discouraged from rushing into 
law courts except in extreme cases, the com- 
mittee decide on the latter. But they must do 
so without making the parties feel bad or dis- 
affected. Every missionary, if he would prove 
successful in his work in this country, ought 
to be an accomplished master in this useful 
but not easily acquired art. I use the phrase 
“in this country” advisedly; for an average 
Hindu, even at his best, is excitable, and to 
drive conviction home to him one has either 
to lead him through a series of questions to 
the conclusion you wish him to arrive at, or 
by a simple and familiar illustration, or by 
both. The committee in this case choose the 
first method, so let us wait and watch how they 
succeed in their task. One of the members 
now begins to question the complainants. 
‘*Have you witnesses enough to prove your 
case before a court of justice?” —“ Yes, we 
can produce five witnesses who will speak on 
our behalf.”—“ Who are they?” —“ Chris- 
tians of our village.’— “Won't any of the 
caste people who saw you being beaten come 
forward as your witnesses ?” — “ No, they are 
all one in such matters. They will never 
speak up for us.”—“Was your employer 
with the procession?” — “ Yes.”— “Is hea 
rich man?”—“ Yes, he is one of our big 
ryots (farmers).”—“Won’t he at least give 
evidence in your favor?””—* He cannot do 
SO, as it was partly through his instigation that 
we were beaten.”—“ Then your complaint 
petition to the sub-collector will include your 
employer too as one of the defendants?” 
—“Yes.”— “Do you think they will con- 
fess to the sub-collector that they beat you?” 
— “They will never do that. They will deny 
it altogether.”— “Cannot they bring wit- 
nesses to prove what they say, though it may 
be false? ””— “Yes, we know they can.” 
“They are richer than you. What will you 
do if they bribe fifty witnesses to come for- 
ward and witness against you? If so, won’t 
your case be dismissed?” —“ Yes, they are 
capable of doing what you say. We never 
thought of all this before.” —“ But you have 
to think of something else. If you fail to 
prove your case, they have the option of bring- 
ing a counter-charge of preferring a false 
complaint against them. They can sue you 
for damages also. What will you do then? 
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In addition to all this, you will have the caste 
and wealthy people against you, and thus you 
will lose all chances of gaining your liveli- 
hood there even by honest labor. What have 
you to say to this?” They are silent, and 
after a little while answer, “If you say so, we 
do not want to complain to the sub-collector.” 
This is one of the many similar questions 
the committee have to listen to and decide. 

Leaving the committee in the midst of their 
work, — for they will require two or three days 
to finish their task, — we pass on again to Dr. 
Clough’s bungalow. And what do we see 
here? As usual, a crowd in and about the 
veranda; but we have grown so familiar with 
seeing them here, that we have given up 
inquiring about them. Though he tells us 
they are a great burden, and worry him 
beyond measure, still our own impression is 
that the doctor feels lonely the day he looks 
out and sees no one on the veranda waiting 
for him. 

We enter the house, and find Miss Kelly 
in the reception-room, busy among heaps of 
clothes. She has a few of the older girls 
and teachers of her school helping, — some 
measuring and tearing out, and others fold- 
ing and putting away. Noticing our looks of 
inquiry, she gives us all the information we 
want. The Telugu helpers of this mission, 
in addition to their small pay, receive clothes 
every half-year, in July and December. We 
therefore find her here hard at work arranging 
each one’s share of clothes into a little parcel, 
that it may be easy for distribution on the 
morrow. This work of portioning out occu- 
pies the whole day. 

Next morning (Thursday) all assemble for 
prayer-meeting in the chapel. After this the 
committee assemble again, and dispose of 
more cases, and adjourn at 11 A.M. All 
assemble at the chapel again, at I P.M., to 
receive their small pay and clothes. All but 
two doors of the chapel are closed; and as 
each person’s name is called, he enters by one 
door, receives his pay and clothes, and retires 
by the other door. Thus, in order, pass in 
and out, first the ordained preachers, then the 
unordained preachers, then the helpers and 
teachers, and lastly, but not least, our Bible- 
women, who are doing good service in many 
villages. This work is over at 6 P.M. 

We assemble again at 7.30 P.M., when Rev. 
Kanakiah of Nellore gives us a fine sermon 
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from Phil. ii. 2, and immediately starts for 
Nellore. 

Friday we begin our day’s work, as usual, 
with a prayer-meeting, after which Dr. Clough 
has plenty to say to his helpers before they 
leave for their respective fields. He answers 
all their questions; and after a cheerful and 
affectionate address, and a prayer from one of 
the senior preachers and himself, he wishes 
them all God-speed, and forces his way out of 
the crowd of people who would detain him 
longer if possible. A couple of marriages in 
the evening, and a few more parting words 
from Dr. Clough, bring to a fitting close one 
of the most successful and interesting quar- 
terly meetings yet held in connection with this 
mission. 


But does it end here? Certainly not. 
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Traces of a quarterly meeting are always to 
be seen for days in the sick and ailing it 
leaves behind, and numbers of others who 
have failed to get a hearing, and who feel that 
they cannot go home until they do so. These 
have to be attended to, and perhaps some of 
the sick have to be carefully nursed for days. 
It is these quarterly meetings, and the con- 
stant work and calls on a missionary’s time 
between them, not to mention the anxiety 
and care which every day brings with it, — all 
of which make such meetings possible, — that 
draw his very life-blood out of him. But he 
dare not turn away from God’s appointed 
work ; for Jesus has said, “No man, having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” 


THE FUTURE OF SIAM. 
REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


“The Future of Siam. — What is it to be? 
Things may drift on as they are now doing, 
and drift interminably. The kingdom may 
have long life before it in its present form, 
on account of the advantage there is in having 
some neutral ground between great nations. 
And yet, from some of these same nations, 
a danger might gather like a summer storm. 

For, here is a little nation wedged in be- 
tween three great powers, either one of which, 
if it should happen to roll over on her, would 
crush her. She is a defenceless hare of the 
meget between an eagle, a dragon, and a 
ion. 

On the South-east is France. — She has 
been swallowing up Cochin China, in part. 
Appetite is not satisfied. Cambodia is in 
danger, and Siam is more attractive than 
either. France desires to extend her influ- 
ence towards the valley kingdom, and in the 
valley kingdom ; and the Siamese have to keep 
their wits at work to avoid “ occasion,” etc. 
France goes about with a chip on her shoulder, 
and the consummation of Siamese diplomacy 
in that direction now is to jostle along quietly 
and not knock off that chip. The Roman 
Catholics in Siam are under French protec- 
tion, and the zeal of French officials at times 
for “a pure faith” becomes vigilant and as- 
sertive. So the Siamese have to be careful 
not to tread on the long gowns of the Vatican, 
which may conceal the long rapiers of French 
generals. It is an egg-dance that is going 
on, in which Siamese ministers of state are 
capering to the uncertain notes of a French fla- 


geolet. Ifany of these eggs should be broken, 
a viper may sting their heels. 

On the North is China,—The “Chinese 
giant” is waking up. The world has heard 
that already. He is looking down over his 
shoulder like Angelo’s statue of Morning on 
the tomb of the Medici. He is looking into 
things in these Asiatic waters. He has got a 
fleet now, and can go about and fire salutes, 
etc., like other folks. He has begun to ask 
questions about Siam. The little kingdom has 
been one of the “ tribute-bearers ” to the foot 
of the dragon throne. But the tribute has 
been neglected of late, and now China wants 
to know why and wherefore. So she sent an 
embassy to get particulars. The real reason 
was that Siam had come to consider herself 
as big enough to be out of leading-strings, and 
had become indifferent. But she did not dare 
say so. It was safer to affirm that the tribute 
had been sent, but its failure to arrive was due 
to that uncertainty of commerce, “the perils 
of navigation.” 

In itself the affair is of petty importance. 
An adroit fib is made a solace to a little 
wounded pride, and that is the end of it. But 
it is a straw which indicates a change of the 
monsoon. The north-west monsoon may be 
setting in. That small issue may be the pre- 
cursor of greater ones that cannot be fibbed 
out of court so readily. For China has, resident 
in Siam, some one million three hundred thou- 
sand of her subjects. In the past, she has 


paid no attention to their welfare. She has 
regarded them as a set of runaways, who de- 
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served nothing from the paternal govern- 
ment at home. Of late, she has reversed her 
policy. She is looking after the wanderers. 
She is having consuls appointed in Singapore 
and Java and Manilla. It is not probable 
Siam will be left out. If China should claim 
the right of consular oversight of all her sub- 
jects in Siam, the consequences cannot fail to 
be momentous. Take one single item. The 
subjects of all powers not represented by 
treaty and by consuls are made to pay a cer- 
tain triennial capitation tax. In the case of 
the Chinese this amounts to about two dollars 
per man, or more than two and a half million 
dollars. There is nothing to prevent the 
Chinese, some day, from demanding that their 
people be put under consular representation. 
The —— of this vast sum might be sud- 
denly abrogated. Whether that be so or not, 
indications point to the probability of China 
having much more to say about Siamese 
affairs than she has had in the past. 

To all this possible occasion for Chinese 
complication is to be added the certain in- 
crease of the Chinese portion of the population. 
The large present population of the kingdom 
is of very mixed nationality. Siamese, 
Chinese, Malays, Laos, Shans, Peguans, and 
Cambodians are all to be found. Pure Siam- 
ese are not largely preponderant. They in- 
crease only by natural propagation, and not 
rapidly at that. Noris the physical stamina 
of the race at all on the increase. They could 
not carry on a heavy war. The Chinese muk 
tiply as rapidly as the Siamese. In abate- 
ment it will be said the progeny of Chinese 
naturally gravitate towards the Siamese side. 
True to a certain extent, but the proportion of 
Chinese blood is still on the advance, and the 
drift is not always Siamese-ward in the end. 
But, above all, the Chinese are being continu- 
ally recruited with fresh blood from the more 
bracing climate of China. Ahead is the old 
problem of Northern races against Southern, 
— the sturdy visitor from the temperate zone 
against the supine dweller in the tropics. 

Emigration to Siam is a fluctuating quan- 
tity. It has its periods of lull, then it starts 
up with fresh vigor. It might take a fresh 
turn that way at any moment. Should a tide 
ever set in from the Vorth, it might move 
with the slowness, but it would also move 
with the force, of the glacier. A very little 
active intermeddling of the Chinese Govern- 
ment would make Siam become Chinese. In 
this respect, the coming kings of Siam may 
have as perplexing a problem to deal with as 
Pharaoh had. They will not try Pharaoh’s 
mode of dealing with it, but they may resort 
to some one of the modern modes, only to 
find themselves too weak to carry it out. It 
is too near China. Of course, this is con- 
jectural. It might be a long time yet before 
such a thing would happen, but it is within 
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the bounds of possibility. China may have 
no such intentions as yet, but her intentions 
grow out of circumstances. A boy witha 
new pair of copper-toed boots is under modi- 
fied temptation to try them on some of his 
companions. A nation with a new navy ma 
be easily led to ask hard questions of small 
sized neighbors. 

On the West is England. — Her possessions 
have long bordered on Siam. Now that 
Upper Burma is annexed, the line of border 
is greatly extended. The lion’s paw covers 
a deal of surface when it is opened out. But 
a full lion isa generous beast. England does 
not want Siamese territory. But England is 
concerned as to who is her neighbor on that 
frontier. Certainly she does not want to see 
France moving in that direction. If Sir An- 
drew Clerke’s railroad is a success, it will 
give English capitalists a vast interest in 
Siam, which can be made to subserve both 
sides. It does not seem to us that Siam has 
really any thing to fear from England, and 
she may have much to hope for. Large Eng- 
lish interest in Siam may make England a 
barrier to encroachment from the East. After 
all, the little kingdom may not have to make 
the choice at all ; but if she does, it may far best 
suit her interests to be a protégee of Britain, 
rather than a dependency of France, or a 
feudatory of China. 

The religious future of Siam is of more 
importance than its political future. 

The people are Buddhists. ‘ The land is 
full of idols.” In the capital city, Buddhist 
shrines and Buddhist temples are the first 
and last objects that attract the eye of a 
stranger. With their lofty glazed tile and gor- 
geous roofs, they tower far above the cheap 
dwellings of the common people. Into these 
temples the wealth of the metropolis is poured. 
Here are enthroned their idols,—idols of 
stone, and idols of metal, and idols of clay; 
idols standing, idols sitting, and idols recum- 
bent. ‘They worship the work of their own 
hands, that which their own fingers have 
made.” The common man worships before 
an idol made of gilded bricks and mortar; 
the king bows himself before his emerald 
idol flashing with precious stones. ‘“ The 
mean man Goat down, and the great man 
humbleth himself.” Images of Buddha all 
of them, with that same dull dead expression 
of the everlasting torpor of Nigban that never 
dreams of a resurrection. in the cloisters 
of these temples, which are indeed vast mon- 
asteries as well, are quartered whole tribes 
of priests. In the early morning, these fel- 
lows are seen paddling their small boats on 
the river and in the canals, getting their trib- 
ute of rice from the faithful. Or, if on shore, 
long files of them with their yellow robes and 
shaven pates (“ watermelon heads,” the Chi- 
nese call them), wind in and out the lanes of 
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the city with the invariable rice-pot swung 
over the shoulder, collecting donations of the 
best the houses afford, poured in upon them 
by devotees who worship them as ~ | pass. 
This is one of the things that make Buddh- 
ism an especially wicked form of heathenism. 
Every one of these lazy priests exacts and 
receives for himself homage due only to the 
Divine Being. Having gathered their sup- 
plies, the priests spend their forenoons in 
eating and drinking, and smoking. At certain 
hours of the day they study their Pali sacred 
books, go through their daily stint of praying 
and vain repetition, and drone their dreary, 
dismal odes in honor of Buddha. So passes 
away the time of the Bonze. One day is the 
same as another. He has taken his airing; 
he has gently exercised his limbs; he has 
fanned his face, and his body, and his fore- 
legs; he has eaten his rice; he has sucked 
his oranges; he has sipped his tea; he has 
swallowed his bananas; he has gulped down 
his cocoanut-milk; he has chewed his betel, 
and filled his spittoon with the results thereof; 
he has smoked his cigars; he has patted his 
well-filled stomach ; he has yawned and gaped ; 
he has stretched out his legs; he has looked 
out of the window; he has lolled and 
lounged; he has intoned his lessons and 
droned his prayers ; and, as for the rest, he 
has slumbered, and slept, and slapped mos- 
quitoes. 

It is said that the priests are not regarded 
with the reverence they once were. If so, the 
diminution is very small. The king and his 
court and his people are still Buddhists dyed 
in the wool, and are helped by such writers as 
Henry Albestes and Edwin Arnold, and the 
utterances of those who prate about esoteric 
Buddhism, — a subject they know but little 
about. If they would know what esoteric 
Buddhism is, let them live fora while in a 
Buddhist cloister. Certain it is, coming back 
to the point, that Buddhism has yet a powerful 
hold on the entire nation, and must continue 
to have for a long time to come unless some- 
thing unusual shall interfere. 

But that “something unusual” might inter- 
fere when not at all expected. 

It might come from some_providential 
source. It is written that the nation and 
kingdom that will not serve Him shall utterly 
perish. Far be it from us to attempt to 
determine the movements of Providence, or 
to locate possible judgments. But the power 
of Buddhism in Burma, after having long 
hardened itself, has been suddenly aor 4 
—_ in a way its devotees never dreamed 
of. 

It is possible, again, that the experience of 
other peoples may be renewed in Siam, —that 
a period of scepticism about the national 
religion may slowly arise, bringing with it 
chaos of belief, in the midst of which Chris- 
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tianity may assert itself; but that, too, would 
require too much space of years. 

It is lamentable to recall how little has 
really been done by Christian missions in 
Siam. It may be questioned if another coun- 
try on the globe can be found where so much 
has been expended, and so little is to show 
as the outcome. Some of the grandest of 
Christian men and the most persevering of 
Christian workers have expended their life- 
blood on this people, only to find it like water 
spilled on the ground. And the money 
too — it is depressing to think of it — Bibles 
and books and tracts by the ton have been 
scattered abroad with as little effect as at- 
tended the “cart-loads of wholesome instruc- 
tions” dumped into Bunyan’s Slough of 
Despond. 

It is sometimes thought we should not 
allude to these things, lest the faith of the 
friends of missions should faint because of 
the way. That is not the way to look at it. 
We should face these things, whatever they 
are. We are in for the war. If we meet 
with reverses, we want to know it. If we 
have blundered, we should be ready to admit 
it and go at it in a better way next time. The 
Baptist friends of missions are not going to 
give up the campaign because some part of 
it has miscarried. As regards our own 
Chinese work in Siam, we have really gained 
nothing in the past twenty years. Men have 
come into the Church through hope of worldly 
help. When that failed them, then came 
declension. Since then we have been running 
a graveyard. But the epidemic is over, the 
dead are nearly all buried ; and if it so please 
God we will begin afresh and do better. 

But it is the Siamese population that we 
are now to ask about. Why has not more 
been accomplished among them ? 

The answer to this must be found largely, 
as we think, in the frivolous character of the 
Siamese generally. They are a “ take-it-as-it- 
comes,” “go-easy,” sort of people. Serious- 
ness is not one of the ingredients of their 
make-up. Their convictions do not seem to 
be deep. Superficiality and shallowness and 
fickleness are laid at their own doors by their 
own people, and so we outsiders may not be 
charged with uncharitableness in repeating 
the testimony. This kind of nature is poor 
soil for such truths as require men to grapple 
vigorously with the problems of life, as does 
Christianity. And besides all that, Buddhism 
itself forms a kind of character that presents 
a great power of resistance to the Bible doc- 
trines of sin and salvation. In such a char- 
acter and such surroundings the Siamese do 
not stand alone. The inhabitants of the trop- 
ics are many of them in the same category. 
And yet we know none quite so bad as the 
Siamese. For this reason such able, earnest, 
and faithful missionaries as Caswell and Jones 
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and Bradley, and a dozen of others, have seem- 
ingly toiled in vain. Yet workers of greater 
consecration, and devotion of purpose, never 
wrought in any field of the whole wide world. 

But next we would venture a question in 
regard to mode of work. Our good and able 
brethren of other missions there have de- 
pended largely on the results of an educa- 
tional system. We have never been able to 
share this confidence. We could not when 
we lived among them in our early mission 
days; and still less can we do so now, after 
more than thirty years of observation as we 
noted the results of the work. We are not 
sent to raise up clerks and telegraph-operators, 
nor to teach young lads how to get larger 
salaries because of their knowledge of Eng- 
lish. We do not help our work in that way. 
So we honestly believe. 

It is the misfortune of those who think as 
does the writer, to be set down as opposing 
schools. That is not so. We only insist 
that schools be required to take their ap- 

ropriate place. We would put the horse 

fore the cart, and not the cart before the 
horse. LEvangelize first, and educate after- 
wards. 

It is to be added further (in the opinion of 
the writer), that too often these schools be- 
come settled camps; the army goes into bar- 
racks, and is in danger of perpetually becom- 
ing occupied with camp work, while field work 
has to be put off. It will be said, these schools 
are military training-schools, and that, though 
the missionaries themselves do not do field- 
work, the young cadets will. But a fountain 
never rises higher than its source. If the 
missionaries do not do field-work, then neither 
will the pupils ever do it. To begin mission- 
work by starting a school for heathen boys 
and girls, is too much like deciding to attack 
a place by siege approaches. The school is 
necessary; but let it fo//ow with the supply- 
train, behind the men of war who advance on 
the enemy’s lines. 

It may seem absurd for the writer to be 
giving his opinion on Siamese matters, but 

e is not so very ignorant of what he is talk- 
ing about. During the seven years he lived 
there, he has been out with Dr. Lane or Mr. 
Smith or Dr. Bradley, to hear their outside 
preaching; he has heard them in the house 
too; and he is convinced they never struck 
heavier blows than were some of those road- 
side talks. Nay, more, he thinks they did 
their dest work then. Somehow the arm 
swings more freely than it does within four 
walls, and the ¢iud of a truth sent home could 
be almost heard. He has seen even the friv- 
olous priests reel under the shock. 

Most of the missionary force are engaged 
in school work, and have no time for this, which, 
after all, constitutes the real fighting on a mis- 
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sionfield. It has also its peculiar difficulties, 
and some drawbacks, which are more seeming 
than real. And yet, in our opinion, it is the 
one great thing needed in Siam to-day; and 
not in Siam only, but in many other of the 
mission-fields of ourselves and our neighbors. 
What we need is not more schools, but more 
columns of assault; not more educational 
detours and flank movements, but more direct 
charges. The children need long processes of 
training; the grown-up men and women can 
be dealt with at once, and they ought to 
be dealt with at once. The teaching arm of 
the service may be none too strong, but the 
evangelizing arm, the real fighting arm, is aw- 
Sully weak, and nobody can deny it. 

The missions of the future will need more 
men with knapsacks, and not so many men 
with camp-chests. It is our frank opinion, 
for which we may be buffeted, that if the 
school system is relied upon, missions in Siam 
will gain no more in the next twenty years 
than they have in the past twenty, relatively 
speaking. But if, while letting the schools 
en as they are doing, our Presbyterian 

rethren would send out a staff of vehement 
street preachers, who, by the roadside and in 
the sala, would persistently preach Jesus and 
the resurrection, death and eternal judgment, 
they would once more startle this people out 
of their lethargy. 

That is just what the Siamese Buddhists 
need, — somebody to keep on confronting them 
as Elijah confronted the priests of Baal; to 
preach in the streets of the city, as Jonah 
preached in the streets of Nineveh; to tell 
them of the wrath to come, as John told men 
in the wilderness of Judea. The Siamese 
have come to think missionary preaching a 
sort of antiquated, died-out thing, — something 
which had its time of newness, but is now 
relegated to the moss-covered department of 
antiquities. So they have become callous. 
Ordinary gentle, kindly-tongued talks won't 
move them. They need very blunt speech, 
faithfully given, and plenty of it. 

That such will bring on a crisis, we fully 
believe. Not only will the issue between God 
and man be made more apparent to them, but 
in connection with such fulness of speech the 
time will be hastened when God himself will 
act. In the ordainment of his providence, he 
would have people fully understand before 
he acts. He sometimes has to wait on us, 
because we have not properly conveyed our 
message. Therefore, the sooner and the better 
we do it, the sooner the way will be prepared 
for him to step in and force the issue. 

If any one thinks this is a reflection on 
our noble Presbyterian co-laborers, the writer 
protests at once. There are as devoted, con- 
secrated men there now, moiling over this 
missionary problem, as ever entered Siam. 
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They would lay down their lives to achieve a 
victory. No mean detraction is thought of. 
It is not a question of persons and persons, 
of Baptists and of Presbyterians. It is purely 
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a question of method, in the right solution of 
which they are as much interested as we are. 
For the truth’s sake each one allows the other 
to speak frankly as well as kindly. 


VISIT TO MOBYE AND KARENNI.—I. 


REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., RANGOON, BURMA. 


As the present orders of the English Gov- 
ernment not only prevent any attempt to 
settle in the Shan country, but also prohibit 
travel, I was glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity of joining the military expedition 
of Col. Sartorius to Mobye and Karenni. 
Dec. 6, 1887, I left Rangoon by railway for 
Toungoo, and the next in company with Rev. 
Dr. Bunker, began the journey over the Karen 
mountains to the Mobye principality. I met 
many pleasing evidences of the advance which 
the Bghai Karen mission has made in the past 
twenty years under the wise plans and ener- 
getic efforts of Dr. Bunker. Peace and unity 
have taken the place of the sore divisions and 
heart-burnings which attended Mrs. Mason’s 
efforts to alienate the disciples from the Bap- 
tist mission, while churches and schools have 
been established in many new villages. 

Dec. 16, we arrived at Kongi City, which is 
the residence of the Mobye Saubwa, where 
we were joined, a few hours later, by Col. 
Sartorius, who had left his camp at Nanta, and 
come on, with a small escort, to meet us. The 
Saubwa, aware of the approach of our party, 
despatched his Nah-kan-daw-gyi to salute us, 
and escort us to the zayats where we were to 
stay. Kongi is a small stockaded town, built 
in the hills which bound the western side of 
the Mobye plain, and is 1,500 feet above the 
plain. It was founded by the present Saubwa 
to escape the frequent raids of the Red 
Karens, to which all places in the plain were 
liable. The place has not increased in size 
since I visited it twenty years ago. The 
Saubwa lives in a very plain style, and seems 
rather proud of his simple mode of life. His 
residence is not distinguishable outwardly 
from the houses of well-to-do citizens. 
Within, the only sign of his high rank is a 
dais surmounted by a white canopy. Not- 
withstanding the absence of princely pomp, 
the Saubwa has great pride in the ancient 
royal blood which flows in his veins. His 


ancestor was Narapati, a younger son of 
Ougboung Khun Maing, who belonged to the 
Shan dynasty of Avan sovereigns, and ruled 
some time before the succession of the House 
of Alompia to the Burman throne. Through 
the reading of Christian books, the Saubwa’s 
faith in Buddhism has been shaken. He was 
very courteous during the three days of our 
stay in his city. He voluntarily suggested 
the opening of a school in Kongi, and offered 
his younger sons and his nephew, the Loilong 
Saubwa, a lad of twelve years, as pupils. 
However, when, at Dr. Bunker’s request, I 
asked him for a written permission, stamped 
with his seal, that the Karens tributary to 
him might open schools in their villages, he 
declined to give the writing, although he ver- 
bally assured us that he was perfectly willing 
that schools should be established. Evidently 
some secret cause of fear moved him to refuse 
the written permission. I am inclined to think 
that, being quite aware of the dislike which 
his two eldest sons—the Kem Méng and 
the Naw Méng— feel toward Christianity, 
he feared personal trouble should he give 
a written permission. 

I found many of the people considerably 
well informed in regard to Christianity. They 
had gained their knowledge from Kam Sul, 
a fellow-citizen, who, having become con- 
vinced of the truth of the religion of Christ, 
went to Toungoo for baptism, and received 
the ordinance there in 1884. This man felt 
a “woe unto me” if he did not preach the 
gospel, and from the first was most earnest 
and constant in proclaiming it. His knowl- 
edge of the truth, his ‘zeal in preaching it, 
emphasized by his evident thorough convic- 
tion that there was no salvation outside of it, 
made themselves felt on the minds of many 
of his fellow-townsmen, so that they ceased 
to worship at the pagodas, or make offerings 
to the priests. We hoped that at last a real 
Shan evangelist had appeared, and that, when 
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we could found a mission in Shanland, he 
would travel through the principalities, and 
carry the good news everywhere. However, 
one of God’s mysterious providences de- 
stroyed this hope. In February, 1887, on his 
way back to Kongi as the bearer of a letter 
from the deputy commissioner of Toungoo 
to the Mobye Saubwa, he sickened and died 
of pneumonia within a day of his home. A 
remarkable testimony was voluntarily given 
to the earnestness and effectiveness of his 
preaching, by the solitary priest who occupied 
the monastery adjoining my zayat. This priest 
visited me one afternoon, and, referring to 
Kam Sul, said that he had persuaded very 
many of the people that. pagodas and priests 
are of no account, so that they had ceased 
entirely to make offerings. As the result, 
those who continued to make offerings were 
too few to support him properly; and he was 
about to return to Moné, whence he had come 
some years before. He added the significant 
remark, that “if Kam Sul had continued to 
live, the most of the people would have entered 
the Jesus Christ religion.” Such independent 
and by no means friendly testimony to the 
whole-heartedness of this Shan disciple is a 
cause for gratitude to God, while we cannot 
help lamenting the sudden arrest of his prom- 
ising work by his untimely death. He is not, 
for God took him. Two or three persons, who 
had been under his influence, were thinking 
of going to Toungoo to live and be bap- 
tized. 

On Dec. 19 we descended about five miles 
to Paikhun, in the Mobye plain. This was the 
Burman military station for southern Shan- 
land, and the old palisaded fort is still used 
by a Shan garrison. Here Dr. Bunker parted 
from the colonel and myself, and went south- 
ward into Karenni, while we took boats and 
started up the Mobye River. We visited 
Nam-tok, Sgah, Kun-hu, and Inleyua. The 
first quarter of the way was through a region 
still somewhat infested by dacoits. At one 
place in the jungle, we saw the head of a 
dacoit still hanging from a tree beneath which 
he had been shot some time before by a party 
under the command of one of our boatmen. 
The country was very thinly peopled until we 
entered Sgah territory, where we saw the first 
signs of quiet and thrift. Much of the plain 
of the Sgah Principality is a low marsh, 
through which the river flows with many 
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windings. The marsh can be converted into 
productive rice-fields in the dry season by 
damming the main river, and distributing the 
water from it over the low land. In the rainy 
season the whole marsh is deeply submerged 
by the rise of the river. 

Sgah is a small principality, having about 
twelve hundred houses only. Its eastern 
mountains contain much iron-ore in the form 
of small nuggets obtaind by surface mining. 
Small and comparatively poor as the country 
is, immense sums have been lavished upon 
the great shrine of Tah Kaung, with its scores 
of pagodas. Fine monasteries and pagodas 
exist everywhere. 

The town has a palisade of teak logs, and 
a small but well-kept Haw or palace. The 
Saubwa (his real official title is Myosa) is a 
man about thirty years old, who gained his 
present position by driving out his cousin 
not long before the British annexation of 
Upper Burma. The two interviews which we 
had with him were so brief and hurried that 
I could form little opinion of his character ; 
but he was pleasantly spoken of. 

Kun-hu, the little principality adjoining Sgah 
on the north, was utterly desolated two years 
ago by the invasion of the Nyaung Shwe 
Saubwa. Burned villages, unused groves of 
fruit-trees, deserted monasteries, and fallow 
rice-fields, told the story in a graphic, picto- 
rial way. On our return down the river, we 
overtook the ex-Myosa of Thi-gyit, who had 
been commissioned to persuade Shans to re- 
people the district. He seemed a poor coloni- 
zation agent. Having been driven out of his 
principality by his people, with a by no means 
savory reputation, he was scarcely the man to 
have any strong influence over people, how- 
ever glowing promises he might make. Yet 
he sat in his little boat, under his tawdry 
golden umbrella, with as much self-conse- 
quence as if he had been a mighty potentate. 

Beyond Kun-hu we made our advent into 
the lake region. The lake is about fourteen 
miles long, and from three to seven miles 
wide. It occupies almost the whole valley 
between the two mountain ranges that form 
its eastern and western boundaries. The 
scenery is not grand, but the clear water of 
the lake, the emerald islets, and the pictur- 
esque mountains with their lovely reflections 
in the water, have a very charming effect. 

The people of this region are Hiyahs. 
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They are descendants of forty families of 
Tavoyers captured and brought to Ava in the 
reign of Bodawpyah. Not willing to keep 
them in person because of the expense of 
feeding them, not daring to execute them on 
account of the fear of hell, the king gave them 
to the Nyaung Shwe Saubwa to settle in the 
lake region, accompanying the gift with the 
order that they should dwell over the water, 
as awater prison. The forty families were 
divided into companies of ten families each, 
and each company was commanded to found 
a village. Hence we have the name Inleyua, 
— four lake villages. Their houses are 
erected on posts over the water, in order that 
the royal order, that they should dwell in a 
water prison, might be fulfilled literally. 
Their descendants have multiplied, but they 
cling to the custom of dwelling in lacustrine 
homes, although the royal order long since 
became obsolete. These people retain the 
Tavoy pronunciation of Burman with some 
modifications, doubtless due to the surround- 
ing Shan population. Although there are 
many monasteries and schools, they seem 
more stolid and ignorant than the Burmans of 
the plains. They listened to the gospel with 
a dull curiosity. 

This trip up the river occupied six days. 
On the morning of Dec. 25, we returned to 
Pai-khun just in time to witness the arrival of 
the main body of troops from Nanta. Pai- 
khun has a bad name as the centre of dacoity, 
but the people were quiet enough in the pres- 
ence of the military. I found a very cosey 
place for myself and my men in a new house 
belonging to the Saubwa inside the old Burman 
fort. It was much more comfortable than 
any accommodations in the camp, and gave 
me opportunity to act untrammelled. I had 
many a pleasant talk with persons who came 
to see me, although they did not seem very 
impressible to the Gospel. While in the fort, 
I could not rid myself of the strange feeling 
of incongruity between the past and present ; 
for I had always planned carefully in former 
years, not to remain longer in the vicinity of 
this fort with its evil garrison than was abso- 
lutely necessary to show my royal order, and 
pay the usual formal courtesies to the com- 
manding officer. 

Thus far my journey had been over familiar 
ground. Dec. 27 we went southward about 
fifteen miles to Mobye City, the ancient capital 
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of the principality, where Dr. Bunker rejoined 
us. The road led up and down over the low 
hills by which the western mountain range 
sinks into the plain. The city is prettily 
situated on a declivity which slopes to the 
right bank of the river, and is connected by a 
bridge with a small suburb on the left bank. 
The palisade is well built, and the people 
exercise great vigilance in guarding the town, 
for it is on the frontier of Shanland and 
Karenni. The Saubwa (so called by court- 
esy) is a nephew of the chief Saubwa of 
Mobye, and is subject to him. The young 
man was not very friendly, and is known to 
be implicated in dacoities of elephants and 
cattle. His hostile feeling was ill-concealed, 
but prudence led him to conduct himself with 
just enough decorum to escape trouble. 
Before our arrival he had been overbearing 
and insolent to some of the Karen Christians 
of Dr. Bunker’s party; and one of them, a 
prominent pastor, seemed to take special 
delight in preaching and giving tracts in a 
conspicuous place on the main street. 

The next day we passed into Red Karen 
country. The beautiful plain grew wider, and 
could not have been less than twenty miles 
broad. Villages became more numerous, and 
the signs of cultivation more abundant, than 
in Mobye. Fifteen miles from Mobye City 
we reached the village of Pobya, one of the 
petty chiefs of Western Karenni. He is 
very friendly to English rule, and had prepared 
buildings for the expedition. Near by was a 
small Shan village, the home of Kam Sul’s 
wife before her marriage. Her uncle and 
other relatives visited me, and spoke very 
respectfully about Kam Sul and his attach- 
ment to Christianity. They had some knowl- 
edge of the truth, and gladly received some 
tracts. 

For about a week the encampment at 
Pobya’s became the base of operations. The 
colonel desired to visit Ngwe Daung and 
the country beyond, but was uncertain of the 
temper of the people. A friendly letter, in- 
timating to the authorities of Ngwe Daung 
that he would like to visit their town, elicited 
the verbal reply that he could come if he liked, 
but they did not invite him. All the chiefs of 
this region live in constant fear of offending 
Saw-la-paw, the warlike chief of Eastern 
Karenni. The chiefs of Ngwe Daung were 
no exception to this state of feeling, and 
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therefore sent a politic verbal reply whereby 
they relieved themselves of all responsibility 
of a visit from the troops. Indeed, Ngwe 
Daung had reason to fear. Once as powerful 
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a principality as any of its neighbors, it had 
been worsted in battle after the death of its 
Saubwa, and was obliged to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Saw-la-paw. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 


The Burman Mission. 
Rev. M. Jameson, D.D. 
Wakema, July 11, 1888. 

During the First Quarter of this year, much of 
my time was spent overseeing the building of a 
house to live in, here at Wakema. It is now fin- 
ished; and being connected with the schoolhouse 
by extensions of the front and rear verandas, it is 
a great convenience in the work. The school is 
well taught, and is prosperous, except that we have 
not as large an attendance as we wish. Two of 
the pupils were baptized recently, both children of 
Christians. 

Several Jungle Trips in a small boat have 
afforded me the opportunity of visiting central 
places where we have clusters of disciples. Paul 
said to Barnabas, “ Let us return now, and visit the 
brethren in every city wherein we proclaimed the 
word of the Lord, and see how they fare.” There 
is no more profitable kind of missionary work 
than looking after the converts. 

At Yin Gan, in February, I baptized a very 
reputable man past middle age, who lives about 
half way from Wakema to that place on our all- 
day’s journey. On a subsequent trip also he 
joined us on our way, by appointment, and spent 
another Sunday with the Christians at Yin Gan. 

At Kyunpyatthat, in April, I baptized two 
men who seem to be genuine converts. They met 
with us for worship when I afterwards visited the 
place in June. At that time another professed 
convert, a man who was acquainted with native 
preachers in Arakan twenty years ago, was very 
earnest in his request to be baptized. He had 
brought his wife with him from their distant 
sugar-cane plantation. I had seen the man before, 
but concluded that the best way to become better 
acquainted with them, and the way to do them the 
most good, was to go home with them, together 
with the brethren who accompanied me on this 
trip. We became fairly well acquainted with the 
family in that evening’s interview, in which much 
of our conversation was religious; and at the close 
of it we all joined in the worship of the true God. 


I slept on the narrow veranda, and early next 
morning we came off much cheered by the thought 
that here was to be another centre of Christian 
life. We left them a supply of religious reading. 

Two Weeks Later the man came to Wakema 
on business, and brought his wife along “to see 
mamma.” They brought also a bright little daugh- 
ter, who had received a deep cut in the top of her 
head from running against a knife that hung 
through the floor of their little house under which 
she was playing. They had treated the wound 
with a preparation of bruised tobacco-leaves. It 
improved rapidly in the four days of their stay, 
under a more cleanly and civilized treatment. We 
have probably made a friend of that little girl. 
The parents seemed so thoroughly on the Lord’s 
side, that after hearing their testimony at an 
evening meeting we received them for baptism, 
and they were baptized the next day. It was an 
encouraging circumstance, that a large number of 
their neighbors called to town on court business, 
were present at the baptism, and listened atten- 
tively to the preaching which preceded it. At our 
meeting the same evening I read and explained 
the tenth chapter of The Acts, and we rejoiced 
together that to the Gentiles also hath God granted 
repentance unto life. 


Rev. J. E. Cummings. 


HeEnzapa, June, 1888. 

On May 5, when four new converts were ex- 
pected to come in from Pinetswonnan for examina- 
tion and baptism, only two came. The third was 
reported sick, the fourth was detained at home by 
a sick wife; but the most disappointing news of 
all was that the two men who did come had just 
been sued in the court on a charge of dacoity, and 
the trial was pending. It seemed a sorry out- 
come of our expectations. Aside from the crim- 
inal charge against the men, they seemed to be fit 
men to receive baptism; nevertheless the church 
deemed it the wisest course to request the converts 
to wait until all charges against them were clcared 
away. The men were disappointed too; they had 
walked twenty-five miles to receive baptism, and 
now must go home without it, perhaps to be 
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laughed at by their heathen neighbors. But the 
patience with which they bore their disappoint- 
ment did much towards convincing me of their 
innocence. They stoutly denied that they were 
guilty of the charge, and said that it had been 
brought against them without cause by a Roman- 
Catholic Thoogyee for sheer persecution. The 
case was reported to the English authorities, the 
Thoogyee was removed, and the innocence of the 
two converts established. 

The Work upon the Chapel, which had been 
interrupted by the trouble, went forward to com- 
pletion. Nearly a month and a half had passed 
when the good news was brought in that the 
chapel was completed, and that there were more 
than four converts who desired baptism. The 
journey to the village was a hard one, the roads 
being nearly obliterated by ploughing, the mud 
and water of variable and uncertain depth, the 
weather the rainy season. However, the place was 
reached without accident or delay. The Christ- 
ians gave us a hearty welcome, and pointed out the 
chapel, which was distinguished from the native 
houses by its pyramidal roof. It has only one 
room, which will seat fifty comfortably (as the 
Burmans regard comfort). It was soon filled, and 
new converts came forward asking for baptism, 
until there were nine who were accepted for bap- 
tism. On Sunday, June 17, the nine persons were 
baptized in the creek near the chapel. The whole 
village assembled to see the rite, and the heathen 
were eminently respectful. There is a general 
spirit of inquiry in the village. I sold a tract at 
every house where there was any one that could 
read, and in some places a Gospel. 

The New Mission bids fair to grow; already it 
has awakened the opposition of its enemies. Two 
Buddhist priests came to the town early in June, 
and began the work of restoring an old pongyee 
kyoung and conducting a school. They had twenty 
pupils before our school was opened. Our school 
began with twenty-four pupils, and more were 
promised within a few days. The Bible is taught 
an hour a day in the school, and a regular Sunday 
school is maintained, and regular preaching servi- 
ces. All the Christians provided themselves with 
hymn-books and Gospels, so that the newly kindled 
flame of the worship of the true God has some- 
thing to feed upon. The hold of Buddhism upon 
the people in that village is very slight. God 
seems to have prepared the way to call many from 
that little village into his kingdom. 


Rev. J. E. Case. 
Myincyan, July 17, 1888. 


Mission Tours. — Since my letter of May 9, I 
have spent a week at Pokoko, and taken two other 
jungle trips of ten days’ duration each. Of the 
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latter two trips, the first was to a large village on 
the river, about as far north of here as Pokoko is 
south, My native preacher, Moung Poo Yan, ac- 
companied me, and acted as cook as well as 
preacher, performing both offices very well indeed, 
thus saving expense. While at this place, Sah- 
maik-kone, we visited nearly all the villages within 
five or six miles, and sold many tracts. Near this 
place is a Catholic village where a priest has been 
laboring for thirty years. The villagers are not 
pure-blooded Burmans, but descendants of Por- 
tuguese settlers who came toa place near Rangoon 
long years ago, and were afterwards forced to 
separate and settle in small companies in various 
parts of Burma. They were never Buddhists. 

As Catholic Missions have sometimes been 
held up as models to poor Baptists, I will write 
a bit of what I saw at this station. During the 
thirty years of the good father’s work there, not a 
single convert had been made from Buddhism. 
Indeed, the people in the neighboring village 
seemed to know scarcely more about Christ than 
those I have met in other parts. Nor, in spite of 
its school, did the Catholic village seem much bet- 
ter than the neighboring heathen villages. The 
only attempt made at self-support was the taking 
of a small collection on Sundays. The self- 
sacrifice of the priest might be worthy of admira- 
tion, but certainly there was but little else about 
the stationtoadmire. Baptist missionaries are not 
the only ones who have labored in Burma without 
great results. The Catholic priest here in Mying- 
yan and his assistant confine their attention ex- 
clusively to their little school. I don’t think they 
have ever done any preaching whatever about 
the city. 

My last ten days’ trip was to the neighborhood 
cf a large village about eighteen miles east of 
Myingyan, called Na-tow-gyee. My preacher had 
visited the place once before, and sold some tracts. 
I sold all I took with me, about a hundred. We 
found plenty of listeners to the word of life, but 
the same unwillingness to give up Buddhism which 
prevails everywhere. The fact that a Buddhist 
priest was driven out of town by other priests, 
and forced to live in a kyoung in the jungle, for 
simply being friendly to us and visiting our house 
frequently, shows something of the spirit which 
we have to oppose. 


Rev. F. P. Sutherland. 
ZiGoN, July 23, 1888. 


I am rejoiced to report twelve baptisms, five of 
whom were boys from our school. There are a 
number more from the school who would gladly 
come if their parents and friends were not so 
strongly opposed. Opposition here has a meaning 
which few care to understand. Our school is in 
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a flourishing condition, and the present is brighter 
than at any time during our residence here. 

It has been an exceedingly difficult thing to in- 
duce the heathen to attend our Sabbath services. 
I have had the pleasure once, at least, of seeing 
our chapel quite full of them, and they have been in 
on several other occasions, often enough to convince 
me that it is quite possible to produce a change in 
this respect. One of our members has given us a 
pulpit and platform; this, together with a few im- 
provements I have been making in the chapel, will 
give quite an attractive room. Many are subscrib- 
ing for a bell in memory of Mr. George, whose 
name with that of his devoted wife will long be 
dearly cherished. We rejoice in the best possible 
health. 

Miss Ruth W. Ranney. 
Rancoon, July 23, 1888. 


I am still heartily engaged in the various depart- 
ments of work which come to my hand. I am 
extremely interested in the English work here, as I 
have ever been, since my arrival. The interest in 
the church seemed to warrant extra meetings this 
week, which will be held every evening, and we are 
hoping and expecting a blessing on our efforts. 
The school is also in a more healthy condition, by 
which I mean that it stands better in the community, 
and has more pupils, than three months since, and 
the lads themselves seem happier and more atten- 
tive to work. I trust we shall not be again disap- 
pointed in getting a competent mistress from home 
for the school this fall. 

Grandmother (Mrs. Bennett) is keeping wonder- 
fully well for one of her age and infirmities, and is 
daily busy, in many ways, advancing the cause of 
Christ. 

Miss 8S. B. Barrows. 
July 7, 1888. 

I have a hundred and seventy-five in the school 
at the present time. Seventy of them are boarders. 
I have had quite a number of new boarders this 
term; and I am glad to say they all pay something, 
although in some cases it is not a very large sum. 
We have not had any baptisms this term. Quite 
a number are showing a good deal of interest, and 
I hope ere long will take a decided stand for Christ. 
I have had a very strong desire that many of the 
boys might this year be led to the Saviour. I have 
prayed much for it, and I hope my prayer will be 
answered. 


The Karen filission. 
Rev. L. J. Denchfield. 
Rancoon, July 17, 1888. 
The Reports read at the last annual meeting 
of the Telugu Church show the work and church 
to be in a healthy state. Attendance at the dif- 
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ferent services was never so good, and quite a num- 
ber were added to the membership. The present 
membership is one hundred and four. Most of 
these members are poor, hardly one getting more 
than forty rupees a month, while most of them do 
not get half that sum; and yet they were all to 
contribute for all purposes, exclusive of the school, 
Rs. 888-7-10. How many churches in America 
can show a better financial record than these poor 
Telugu and Tamil brethren ? 


The Shan fission. 
Rev. W. C. Calder. 
Buamo, July s, 1888. 


Things here move on at about the same pace; 
now a dacoity, again an expedition against them, 
furnish the excitement. The other day the natives 
were greatly surprised to see a large box, on an 
ox-cart, drawn up through the narrow bazaar street 
towards the Shan mission-house, which stands 
nearly at the head of this street. The box con- 
tained the long-looked-for organ from Estey’s. 
Some kind friends of the Calvary Church in Albany, 
Ashland-avenue in Toledo, Upland in Pennsylva- 
nia, and others whose names and localities we 
have not yet learned, knowing our need of an in- 
strument, have supplied it. They have made us 
very happy, and I am sure, could they see our en- 
joyment, they would have much pleasure. The 
natives are delighted; this is the only organ in 
town, and of course it must go pretty constantly 
to supply the demand made on it. We hope our 
new singing class will improve our church music; 
we expect the organ to render great help in ac- 
complishing this, and if only curiosity to hear the 
organ’s tones leads the people to us, we trust we 
shall be enabled to help them to a better knowl- 
edge of our Saviour. 

The Kachin Services are well attended. Hear- 
ing the cholera has disappeared from the city, the 
people are returning from the mountains, and very 
soon we hope to surpass our old number of attend- 
ants. At communion last Sunday, twenty-five par- 
took of the emblems; many of the school-children 
and heathen were sitting round, watching the ser- 
vice. Several of the school-children have pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and wish to be baptized. We 
hope the new Kachin mission-house will be ready 
for the Roberts’ when they return in the autumn, 
and bring, as we hope, Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson 
with them. 

In the Shan Work I am greatly encouraged by 
the arrival of my new teacher, Sang Myat. Heisa 
Christian, and seems willing to work for the spread 
of the truth amongst his own people. I am much 
obliged to our friends in Toungoo for sending him. 
At present it is impossible for us to go far from 
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the city stockade. The stockade itself does not 
amount to much, but the English and Indian sol- 
diers who surround it, and all hours of the night 
call out “ All is well,” have a great effect in check- 
ing the desire which bands of wild Shans and 
Kachins have for making a raid on the city itself. 
Only a few weeks ago they attacked a village hardly 
five miles from here. In Burma, one is not com- 
pelled to go far to see signs of war. I believe the 
country is settling down to peace and consequent 
prosperity ; but from what I see, I judge the end is 
not yet, and I greatly fear next winter will not see 
it. 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese 


Rev. A. K. Gurney. 
Sissacor, July 7, 1888. 


Last Sunday, I was surprised to find all our 
congregation on hand before the time for the ser- 
vices, They have been accustomed, living in dif- 
ferent places and long distances away, to be tardy 
in getting together. The services were much more 
interesting than usual. Instead of the Sunday 
school, a meeting of special prayer was held. 
Some took part in it who had not spoken or prayed 
for along time before. I trust that God is working 
upon the hearts of the Assamese, in answer to the 
prayers that we are continually putting up for them. 
Two men have asked for baptism. One is a Kohl 
who asked for that ordinance some time ago with 
several others, but, after examination, it was judged 
best not to baptize him or the other at that time, 
but todefer it. He lives on the Rajabari tea-gar- 
den, not under agreement, but independent. He 
is a well-appearing man, — knows how to read and 
write. His case is somewhat difficult, as the man- 
ager of the Rajabari tea-garden, without any 
reason as far as I can discover, has forbidden our 
preachers to visit the garden, after having for some 
time permitted them todo so. This man has always 
been more or less hostile to Christianity. 

Tea-Planters are one of the greatest obstacles 
we have to contend with in the Kohl work; thor- 
oughly worldly, solely intent on making a profit for 
tea, discouraging all attempts at improving the 
religious condition of their coolies, on the ground 
of its unsettling them, and interfering with their 
work, But there are exceptions tothis. The man- 
ager of the Tiok garden is always ready to help 
in all endeavors to raise the spiritual and temporal 
condition of his men, and is glad to have men be- 
come Christians. The other candidate for baptism 
isalso a Kohl. He was brought up in the Church 
of England,and was employed in the S. P. G. 
Mission at Dibrugarh as a catechist. He wishes 
to be immersed according to the New-Testament 
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method, which only, he is convinced, is baptism. 
He is now living here in Sibsagor, supporting him- 
self by coolie work. He is a man of considerable 
education and ability, and with the right spirit and 
motives would make a good worker. He displays 
a great desire to study and learn, and is eager to 
talk about the Bible. I fear, from his Church-of- 
England bringing-up, that he has many false notions 
to get rid of before he is baptized. 

The Last Chapter of the Bible was translated 
into Assamese the 21st of June last. Now the 
whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, has been 
translated at some time or other. Twenty-nine 
and one-half books of the Old Testament have 
been done by me, one-half of the Book of Exodus 
having been translated by Dr. Ward. Nearly the 
whole Bible is now either in manuscript or in print; 
only two books, Job and Proverbs, formerly printed, 
are not nowto be found here. These, perhaps, after 
considerable research, may be found; otherwise 
they will have to be retranslated. Now the im- 
portant task remains of revising and preparing all 
this manuscript printed matter for the press. For 
a translation is of no use unless it is printed. The 
Bible in manuscript would be only food for white 
ants, instead of instructing and edifying the Assam- 
ese. The Bible in Assamese is greatly needed now. 
Oftentimes resort has to be made to the Bengal 
Bible in teaching, which is troublesome, as requir- 
ing a translation into Assamese. I have already 
entered upon the work of preparing the Bible for 
printing, and shall push it as rapidly as possible. 
And when this work is done, and the Bible is ready 
to go to the press, I shall expect that the brethren 
at home will have an appropration ready to cover 
the cost of printing the same. 


Rev. C. E. Burdette. 
Gaunatl, July 18, 1888. 

I have recently received a number of reports and 
letters from the villages, which seem to show a 
good state of the work generally. One village, 
named Amrengkong, seems to have hopelessly re- 
lapsed ; but I hope that if I wait patiently, and hold 
on a straight course, I may still reclaim some, if not 
the whole village. The besetting sin of the place 
has been laziness since I have known them; and 
lately they have thrown up Christianity, and taken 
to drinking. The school at Kinangaon has found 
another teacher after an interval of two months. I 
will not know just how it is getting on until I get a 
monthly report. 

Samuel, who has helped me so much in bazaar 
preaching, has been very ill for more than six 
weeks, and I have had no one but school-boys with 
me inthis work. There has been less interruption, 
however, this year than last, only one Sunday hav- 
ing been passed over since my return from camp 
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in February. Good crowds attend usually, and 
usually show a friendly spirit. We have begun the 
use of tracts this year, sparingly at first, and as yet 
only in the Bengali language. I will soon have a 
new edition of the tract, “Sin and its Remedy,’’ 
in Assamese, which will be used when ready. Na- 
than and Samuel are going to translate the tract, 
“The Sinless Prophet,” a “powerful tract,” says 
my friend Mr. Aitken, ‘‘ against Mohammedans,” 
which I will print when it is ready. If the Lord 
spares us we will be able to push this work a little 
more vigorously next year, though the break-down 
in my school may prevent my having as much time 
for bazaar work as I had hoped to have. 


INDIA. 
Che Telugu (Mission. 
Rev. Wm. Powell. 


NursaRAvaPetta, July 4, 1888. 

On June 24 we immersed and received into the 
church twenty believers in Christ, and several are 
now waiting to unite with us. The day and board- 
ing school here, and the village schools, are in- 
creasing in numbers and improving in condition. 
The caste-boys’ school is also making fair 
progress. There are now forty-five boys in attend- 
ance, and several more are expected to enter ere 
long. I have been requested to keep the school 
in the town for this year, and have consented to 
do so. One gentleman gives the use of a house 
free of rent for the present, and promises to do so 
as long as the school will be kept in the town. 


CHINA. 
Che Lastern China Mission. 
Rev. H. Jenkins. 
SHAOHING, June 30, 1888. 

Theological School.—We are already far ad- 
vanced into the summer term of four months. At 
the first of June, eleven men, representing six of 
the eleven churches composing our Association, or 
a total membership of three hundred and seventy- 
one, came together, and we resumed Bible study 
for the hot season. Four of the eleven are new 
pupils, though one of them was with me during 
the summer term of 1887. During the vacation of 
two months closing March 31, the seven pupils 
of the winter session were engaged in preaching. 
One of them went to Ningpo, and was sent by 
brother Goddard to be with the assistant on the 
island of Chusan. One returned to his home at 
Laen-ki, and remained in charge of the station at 
that city, while his father, pastor Ho, went to Kin- 
hwa to assist brother Adams. Two others were 
employed by brother Mason; one in the city of 
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Hang-chow, the other going to Hu-chow to help 
establish mission work in that somewhat restless 
city. Of the three remaining pupils, one contin. 
ued his primary studies under Mrs. Jenkins, while 
the other two gave their time to chapel and street 
preaching here at Shao-hing. 

At Kin-hwa.— Being relieved from school du- 
ties, I was able in April to render brother Adams 
some assistance in the erection of a mission-house 
at Kin-hwa, when, too, I had an opportunity of 
marking the fidélity of two of his assistants, the 
brothers Wong. The younger, now very weak 
from consumption, is in charge of the Wu-shih- 
ping station and church, and, moved upon by his 
own near approach to the heavenly land, is ten- 
derly zealous of the care of souls. The older 
brother, though already touched by the infirmities 
of age, has lost none of that spiritual vigor which 
characterized the earlier years of his faith. Like 
a prisoner, restless under restraint, he is diligent 
in his devotion to the Master, when abroad among 
the people. 

Zong-pah. —In May, I spent two weeks with 
the brethren at Zong-pah, when two young men 
were baptized, and it is probable other applicants 
may be received at our next communion. One of 
the two baptized had met with much opposition 
from his unbelieving father. But the quiet per- 
sistency of the son, and his marked change of living, 
won the consent of his parents to unite with the 
Christian brotherhood. The spring-time of the 
year is a season of peculiar trial to the Zong-pah 
Christians. In April occurs ¢ea-picking ; in May, 
the raising of silkworms and the manufacture of 
raw silk. It is comparatively easy for small grow- 
ers to so manage ¢éea-ficking as not to violate the 
Sabbath; but with large growers there is a dif- 
ficulty, as it is not easy to control labor. For 
it often happens that a refusal to allow pickers to 
work on the Sabbath deprives the grower of help 
altogether, when the crop is ruined from over- 
growth. In the silk business, the worms must be 
cared for on the Sabbath the same as on week-days ; 
they can no more be neglected than the farmer’s 
stalled cattle or sheep in winter. But later on, 
when the cocoons are formed, larger raisers are per- 
plexed to know how to avoid labor on the Sabbath, 
lest the insect gnaw out and destroy the silk. In 
the face of such questions as here presented, could 
we well expect absolute faultlessness from a com- 
pany of disciples just gathered from among the 
heathen? Yet we have noble examples of fidelity 
to Christ and his gospel. 


THE true economy: To wax strong by 
expending and extending. 

The false economy : To wax potent by hold- 
ing and hoarding. 
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Rev. J. S. Adams. 
Kin-Hwa, June 29, 1888. 

This is the only station in our Chinese missions 
where the Mandarin or court dialect is spoken. 
This is the standard language as spoken in the 
Shan States, and northern dependencies, and in 
fifteen of the eighteen provinces of China Proper. 
In case of any great extension of our missions as 
sketched by Dr. Ashmore, Kin-hwa would be an 
admirable place for learning the language, as teacn- 
ers from all parts of the empire are obtainable, and 
the language in constant use is Mandarin. There 
is also a local dialect used in country places, as in 
every city in China. 


Rev. G. L. Mason. 
SHANGHAI, June 29, 1888. 

The Quarter just closing marks the beginning 
of residence in Huchow by a missionary family. 
We moved there early in May, and remained with 
entire safety nearly two months. We have now 
come to Shanghai During our stay in Huchow 
the house was stoned one Sunday, doing no dam- 
age, however. This had also occurred several 
times before. But on the whole the people were 
friendly, showing a change in their feelings dur- 
ing the past few months. Without wearing the 
native dress, and retaining the Chinese appearance 
of the house, there is little doubt that we should 
have had serious trouble ere this. But willing in 
all right ways to conciliate the people by conform- 
ing to their customs, we have made bold to claim 
the Lord’s protection. And this he has granted, 
not without bringing us several times face to face 
with threatened riot. The chapel—that is, one 
of our lower rooms — has been open two or three 
hours daily for preaching. 

It would be well to send us another family soon. 
If we do not make a strong beginning, other socie- 
ties may come in and work on lines which would 
really hinder the cause of Christ. At present we 
are sole occupants. Another good point as to this 
field is that in Huchow City and the prefecture 
with an estimated population of two millions, there 
are no Romanists, either missionary or native, so 
far as I can learn. 


The Southern China Mission. 
Rev. S. B. Partridge. 
Swatow, July 7, 1888. 
On Monday of this week, our native helpers 
went forth to their work, having been with us for 
ten days for the usual quarterly meetings. During 
the quarter, — April, May, June,—they gave more 
time than ever before to the work of reaching towns 
and villages which they had never visited, and 
which never had an opportunity to hear the gospel. 
Thirteen native preachers visited more than three 
hundred towns and villages during the quarter. 
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Their reports of their work were very encouraging 
both to themselves and tous. They went out, two 
and two, and made maps of the regions visited, some 
of which were rude specimens of topography, but 
others were very creditable, and all were of great 
help to themselves and to us. 

For Many Years we have looked forward to 
having our preachers give themselves to just this 
kind of work. We have been educating the 
church-members to look after themselves at the 
permanent out-stations, so that the evangelists 
might be free to go into the regions beyond. 
There are now, at all of the principal stations, 
some who can take charge of the Sunday services. 
We do not propose to leave these little congrega- 
tions of believers wholly to themselves, but shall 
visit them ourselves when we can, and shall send 
the evangelists now and then to encourage and ex- 
hort them. Doubts and fears disturbed the hearts 
of the preachers as they started out three months 
ago; but they met with more kindly receptions 
than they had anticipated, aud found accommoda- 
tion for the night in apparently direct answer to 
prayer, when they knew not where to lay their 
heads. They are all stronger now than they were 
three months ago; and we expect them, from this 
time forth, to do the work of evangelists, in the 
true sense of that word. 

During our Meetings we had our usual studies 
and lectures. Of the applicants who were exam- 
ined at the church meeting on Saturday, four men 
and two women were accepted, and on Sunday 
were baptized. Cholera has prevailed to a fearful 
extent in some localities about us, so it did not 
seem best that the preachers should go into re- 
gions where they are not known, during the month 
of July. We therefore sent them to the stations 
in the vicinity of their homes for one month, after 
which they will take up the work again in the more 
distant regions. The examination of the primary 
department of the boys’ school on Wednesday 
P. M., and of the middle school on Thursday, were 
very satisfactory and encouraging. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. H. H. Rhees. 
Kose, July 25, 1888, 

During the Quarter ending June 30, there 
were baptized into the fellowship of this church, 
three from Shimonoseki, six from Hagi, two from 
Chofoo, and one from Yakata; in all twelve. At 
both Kobe and Himeji there are applicants, who 
will probably be admitted to the ordinance before 
ong. Our work here, while not of the bril- 
liant kind, not permitting of rose-colored reports 
and sensational letters, is important, quiet, steady, 
demanding all our energies, and requiring the use 
of all our powers of mind and body. 


Rev. C. K. Harrington. 
Toxyo, July 10, 1888. 


Yamatomura is the most distant of our out-sta- 
tions, and not easy of access, being about a hundred 
and sixty miles away, beyond three high and diffi- 
cult mountain-passes. About two years ago a few 
persons there asked baptism of the church at 
Yokohama. Mr. Kawakatsu visited the place, 
and examined and baptized the candidates. Since 
that time they have continued faithful, and regular 
meetings have been sustained. On May 15, Tues- 
day, my brother, my assistant, and myself took the 
early morning train from Tokyo, going north-west. 
A four-hours’ run through a beautiful, rich farm- 
ing country, where fields of grain extending farther 
than eye could reach were interspersed with plan- 
tations of tea and mulberries, brought us to the 
foot of the mountains; and a day and a half of 
hard travel, much of it on foot, through exceed- 
ingly wild and picturesque scenery, set us down in 
Matsumoto, a few miles from Yamatomura. Here 
we found ourselves in a broad level valley, with 
an elevation of about three thousand feet, and sur- 
rounded by mountains, on some of whose summits 
the snows linger till midsummer. The day after 
our arrival we ascended the old castle of Matsu- 
moto, in company with Mr. Elmer, Methodist mis- 
sionary in Shinshu, who with his family are the 
only foreigners in that part. Beneath us lay the 
city of Matsumoto with a population of thirty-five 
thousand, and a suburban population of sixty-five 
thousand more. On every side stretched the plain, 
fertile, well-tilled, and populous. Its length we 
judged to be about thirty miles, and its breadth 
from ten to fifteen miles. The population may be 
anywhere from three hundred thousand to four 
hundred thousand. 

This large population has hardly been touched 
yet by gospel influences. The Methodist mission 
has made a good beginning in Matsumoto and the 
neighboring part of the valley, having been at 
work over ten years, and having planted several 
churches with an aggregate membership of nearly 
two hundred members. Mr. Elmer gives four 
days in each week to teaching in Government 
school in Matsumoto, by which he gains means to 
live, and devotes the remaining three days to as 
hard work in travelling and preaching as any circuit- 
rider could wish. Aided by several native pastors, 
he is meeting with encouraging success. The only 
other evangelical Christian work done in the 
valley has been in connection with our little band 
at Yamatomura. There Mr. Haraguchi, whose 
home is in the village, has preached during the 
winter, and thence he has gone to other towns on 
occasional visits. 

On Friday we visited the upper part of the 
valley. Here are no churches or preaching sta- 
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tions; and beyond two or three sermons by Mr. 
Haraguchi, and an occasional meeting by some 
passing missionary, no evangelistic effort has been 
made. The population is nearly one hundred 
thousand. We had meeting Friday evening in 
Omachi, a place of about ten thousand, the chief 
town in that region. Here we had a large and 
very attentive audience. After the meeting two 
very bright-looking young men ( policemen) came 
to our room, and said they wished to understand 
more of the gospel and become Christians. My 
assistant, Mr. Fujinuma, visited the town a few 
days later; and eleven leading men added their 
names to a request that a preaching station be 
opened there, offering to provide a place of meet- 
ing, lights, etc. As Omachi is in itself an impor- 
tant town, and the natural centre of a large 
unevangelized population; as Yamatomura lies on 
the line between this unevangelized region and 
the section of the valley where the Methodist mis- 
sion is working; as so, whatever extension of our 
work there is made should be made into this 
region; as it is the part of economy and almost 
of necessity to have a larger work there if the little 
station of Yamatomura is to be maintained; and as 
this seemed to be a providential opening for us at 
Omachi,— we decided to enterin; and Mr. Fuji- 
numa will spend the summer and perhaps a longer 
period there, making his headquarters at Omachi, 
visiting the large towns within easy reach, and car- 
ing for the interests of the believers at Yamatomura 
when Mr. Haraguchi returns to the theological 
school. 

Saturday Evening we held meeting at Shinshu, 
farther down the valley, and spent Sunday with the 
believers at Yamatomura. We had very pleasant 
services morning and afternoon; and I had the 
pleasure of baptizing one woman, who had been 
received two years before, but had been prevented 
by sickness from receiving baptism. On Monday 
morning at four o’clock we set out for home; and 
after a twenty-two-mile tramp over the hills, thirty- 
five miles rolling and jolting in rikishas and 
bashas, twelve miles more tramp down hill, and a 
railway ride, we reach Tokyo at ten o’clock Tues- 
day night. 


DENMARK. 
Rev. Aug. Broholm. 


CopENHAGEN, July 3, 1888. 


The Danish Baptist Association held its 
twenty-fourth annual conference at Oure on the 
Island of Fyen, June 8-11. At that time this spot 
is just a beautiful little country paradise with a 
church of hospitable hosts and hostesses. Dele- 
gates from nearly all our churches were present 
besides the missionaries and a large number of 
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visiting members of neighboring churches. Rev. 
M. Larsen was chosen moderator with an assistant 
and two clerks. A revised constitution for the as- 
sociation, now independent from the German Mis- 
sion, was adopted; and as the “Confession of 
Faith’? hitherto used was out of print, it was 
proposed to adopt “ The New Hampshire Confes- 
sion’? as a more practical one. An Executive 
Committee of five brethren is directing the differ- 
ent branches of our mission-work and the mission- 
aries supported by the association. The sessions 
were full of mission spirit and enthusiasm, and 
through all the topics for discussion the sound 
could be heard of the motto: 

“Onward, Brethren, Onward!’’ The Danish 
churches are twenty-two in number, with 2,475 
members. Every church does something for mis- 
sions (foreign and home), and though poor they 
willingly aid one another. But they are in great 
need of more means to carry on the work, and 
struggle to get them. The method in contributing 
to the Lord’s cause by using the system of “ weekly 
lay-by envelopes’’ was highly recommended in all 
our churches. The church at Copenhagen, being 
the leader for us in this respect, contributed last 
year seven thousand Avover to the cause of Christ. 
The example of a little church of a hundred mem- 
bers, given by Rev. G. Guirey in the tract, “‘ How 
to open the windows of heaven,” was stated at the 
conference, being heard with great interest. Some 
of our brethren are coming to the front in giving 
the Lord his tenth of their income. But the Lord 
stands for the test according to his word (Mal. 
iii. 10). Already he gives us 
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A Great Spiritual Blessing. — The annual re- 
ports by the delegates and missionaries at the con- 
ference were showing it. Peace and unity pre- 
vailed in all the churches. Additions by baptism 
last year number a hundred and thirty-six. The 
year 1886 was a fruitful one for our mission, 1887 
a far better, but 1888 seems to be still more. The 
Holy Spirit is visiting our churches. At Vandlose 
a revival broke out Easter holidays after a sermon 
from the text: “ He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied.” Souls, in the crowded 
chapel, were burdened with sin, and cried out for 
salvation. Thirty-seven have been baptized since 
that day; but the Lord is not satisfied yet, and 
the work is going on. The same good news of 
conversions we heard from others of our churches, 
a hundred and fifty-one being already baptized 
since New Year, and promising prospects for ad- 
vancement brought the brethren to rejuice, and the 
whole conference united in a praise-service to our 
Redeemer. Sunday, July 15, at 7-8 A.M., a special 
prayer-meeting for a greater spiritual blessing and 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost will be held in all 
our churches over the whole country. 


THE religion of Jesus Christ is destined to 
overspread the earth, and pervade all the 
nations. This purpose is in the eternal and 
unalterable counsels of God; it inspires every 
page and promise of sacred Scripture, and 
human history is taking shape from its pro- 
gressive fulfilment. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


FROM THE CROSS. — I was thinking the 
other day whether I could find out one single 
force acting for the benefit of the human race 
that did not come from the Cross, — that had 
not its origin from the Cross. I cannot find 
one. Who discovered the interior world of 
Africa, and set in motion the intellect of that 
people, and made them an intelligent people ? 
Missionaries. Who has solved the problem of 
preaching liberty to the women of India? Mis- 
sionaries and their wives. Who first brought 
into modern geography the hidden lands and 
rivers of China, unsealed for inspection the 
scholarship, and opened for the enrichment of 
commerce the greatest empire of the East? 
Missionaries. Who first dared the cannibal 
regions, —the cannibal shores of New Zea- 


land and Tonga and Fiji, — and converted 
wolves, whose appetite was for blood, into a 
nation? Missionaries. To come nearer 
home, who are those in Europe who are now 
lifting up their voices against war, that horri- 
ble perversion of the intellect and of the soul 
of man? Who are devoting their means and 
influence against vice in the high places, and 
vice in low places, and against the infliction 
of wrong upon the defenceless? Who are 
those mt example of righteousness and 
purity and gentleness conforms with their own 
spirit, the legislation of governments, and the 
sentiments of society? The followers of the 
Nazarene. “ The foolishness of God is wiser 
than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” — REv. E. E. JENKINS. 
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DUTY OF GIVING. — The Committee on 
Systematic Beneficence, appointed by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, sends the 
following to “ The Church at Home and 
Abroad :” “ The old-time method of a col- 
lection, picking up what is carelessly dropped 
in the box, will no longer serve the purpose. 
A dollar means much less to the giver to-day 
than it once did, and on the other hand it is 
worth more to send the Gospel. The people 
are to give dollars where now ed give pen- 
nies. God has given us the ability. It in- 
volves in many cases less self denial to give 
a dollar than a generation ago it did to give a 

enny. The duty of giving is the great duty, 
Soanme it is the great need, of the Church. 
It is not something that if we are very good 
we may properly expect will be done. It is 
duty. Every man ought to give. It is an 
appeal to the conscience, not the heart. Love 
to the Lord will make it easy and delightful ; 
but every Christian is bound to ask and an- 
swer the question, How much ought I to give ? 
What is my duty? Hewho goes to the Word 
of God will find that every man’s duty is at 
least one-tenth, and more as God prospers 
him.” 


BUDDHISM. — The numerical position of 
Buddhism in the world will be found to be very 
much below that with which it is commonly 
credited. It has entirely died out in India 
Proper, the place of its origin, and is rapidly 
dying out in other Asiatic countries. My 
own belief is that one hundred millions of 
Buddhists (monks and laymen) for the whole 
world would be a liberal estimate in the pres- 
ent day. It seems to me, too, that owing to 
exaggerated ideas ,in nes to the population 
of China, and to a forget ulness of the millions 
who worship no one but their ancestors, the 
number of Confucianists is generally over- 
stated. On the whole, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that evenin xuméers Christianity now 
stands at the head of all the religions of the 
world. Next to it I am inclined to place Hin- 
duism (including Brahmanism, Jainism, demon 
and fetich worship), while Confucianism should 
probably be placed third, Mohammedanism 
fourth, Buddhism fifth, Taoism sixth, Judaism 
seventh, Zoroastrianism eighth.—S1rk MONIER 
MONIER WILLIAMS. 


A FRANK CONFESSION. — A Brahman 
once said to a missionary in India, “ Sir, what 
you said yesterday in the market-place was 
utterly unanswerable. I did the best I could 
to defend my own position, surrounded as I was 
by my own disciples; but I am not going to 
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meet you again. What you said is so pure, 
so holy, so good, it appeals so to the highest 
needs and desires of men, that it seems as 
if it must be divine, it must be true. At 
all events, it is a better religion than ours. 
But, sir, we Brahmans cannot afford to let 
you succeed. Look at our position. We reap 
rich revenues from all these temples. We are 
treated as demigods by the people. At every 
festival we receive rich gifts. We are looked 
up toand worshipped. Butlet your system suc- 
ceed, which teaches that there need be no hu- 
man mediator, no mediator between God and 
man but Jesus Christ, and we Brahmans drop 
from our high pedestal down to the level of 
what we are worth; and you know what 
that means, as well as wedo. We would 
have to come down from our exalted position, 
and mingle with the ignoble throng. No, sir! 
Your system is better than ours. It is so 

ure, so holy, so good, it appeals so to the 

ighest desires of the human soul, that it 
seems as though it must be divine ; but, sir, 
we Brahmans can’t afford to let you succeed. 
We have got to fight you.” And fight us 
they do. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. — The 
former report 268,700 converts in Africa, 2,000,- 
ooo in Asia, 55,000 in Oceanica, 330,000 in Amer- 
ica, or a total of 2,653,700. Protestant societies 
report 577,000 in Africa, 700,000 in Asia, 280,- 
000 in Oceanica, and 688,000 in America, or a 
total of 2,245,000. Dr. Warneck remarks: 

“*T must confess that these figures surprised 
me. Considering the grand and imposing or- 
ganization of the Catholic Church, the larger 
number of its missionaries, their rapid method 
of receiving into church communion larger 
numbers, and the great advantage enjoyed b 
the fact that they have been at the wor 
many centuries before our work began, I had 
thought that numerically their mission success 
would vastly exceed that of the Protestants. 
Leaving out of consideration Asia, where 
chiefly those who are descendants of converts 
of earlier centuries in China and India swell 
the number in the Roman Catholic reports, it 
must be seen that everywhere else the mission 
work of the Evangelical Church is far in ad- 
vance of that of the Roman Catholic.” 


CATHOLIC MISSIONS are in the hands of 
the Propaganda Society. In the periodical 
Katholische Missionen recently, this Society 
makes its report for 1886. 

According to this, France furnished about 
two-thirds of the funds needed for the work, 
namely, 4,855,658 francs; Germany contrib- 
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uted 409,271 francs ; Belgium, 358,767; Alsace 
and Lorraine, 286,987; Italy, 382,214; Great 
Britain, 166,319; Switzerland, 77,139; the 
Netherlands, 112,551; Spain, 97,522; Portu- 
gal, 47,249; Austria, 88,403; Hungary, 3,952; 
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Bulgaria and Roumania, 500; Russia, 528; 
the Scandinavian countries, 847; Asia, 8,405 ; 
Africa, 35,373 ; North America, 100,928; Cen- 
tral America, 566; South America, 55,569; 
Australia, 14,519. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — The Church Missionary Soci- 
ety has 333 missionaries, and received more than 
three hundred offers of service in the year ending 
April 30, of which forty-six were from women. —— 
Vast as is the work of Scripture distribution, it is 
yet true that while the issues of all the Bible Soci- 
eties amount to only four and a half millions a year, 
the increase of the world’s population is estimated 
at twelve millions. ——The Dutch Government 
has appealed to the Missionary Societies of the 
Netherlands to send out more missionaries to 
Dutch India.—— A resolution has been adopted 
by the English House of Commons, calling upon 
the Government to suppress the sale of intoxicants 
among native races in the colonies. It was also 
resolved to implore the aid of foreign governments 
to the same end. 

IN DIA.—The Government has decided that the 
salaries of missionaries are subject to the income 
tax, but the incomes of missionary societies are 
exempt. —— Principal Miller of Madras says that 
the Aryan division of the people of India have as 
yet been hardly touched by Christianity. Of 
twelve native clergymen now connected with the 
missions of the Church Missionary Society in the 
Punjaub, India, eight were originally Moham- 
medans. Buddhist opposition in Ceylon is be- 
coming more and more virulent; and one of the 
greatest hinderances to the Gospel, writes a mis- 
sionary, is “the coquetting with Buddhism,” which 
has become fashionable among many Europeans. 
Buddha’s birthday is now a government holiday in 
this island of Queen Victoria. Pundit Raghu- 
nath Rao, the Dewan of Indore, has put forth a 
catechism of the Aryan-Vedic religion, which has 
excited great attention. It proves to have been 
taken word for word from the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, leaving out the references to Jesus 
Christ! This is certainly the most remarkable 
plagiarism of modern times. 

JAPAN.—The number of converts in the 
Japan Mission of the American Board has in- 
creased in fifteen months from 4,226 to 7,093, a 
gain of 2,801. This is the most remarkable record 
in any mission connected with the Board, with the 
exception of the great in-gathering in the Sand- 
wich Islands;s —— A woman’s meeting in Brook- 


line, Mass., in 1829, began praying for the opening 
of Japan to the gospel, and took a collection for 
sending missionaries to that country at every meet- 
ing, which was forwarded to the American Board. 
The money remained in the treasury on interest for 
forty years until Japan was opened. 

AFRICA.— Western.—The forces of the 
Congo Free State have recaptured the Stanley 
Falls station, which was taken by the Arab slave- 
dealers about two years ago.—— Of 140 persons 
who have gone out in connection with Bishop Tay- 
lor’s African mission, he reports that fifteen have 
died, and thirty-four others have left the service. 
A large proportion of this loss may be charged to 
two causes. I. Want of care in the selection of 
those who were sent out. 2. Insufficient provision 
for their health and comfort after they reached 
Africa. Eastern. — At Umtwalume, Natal, by 
far the greater number of the people have come 
out on the Lord’s side, and 116 were asking for 
baptism. —— The trouble which the Arabs are 
making about Lake Nyassa seems to increase 
rather than diminish, and the slave-trade is worse 
than ever. Lieut. Wissman says that villages 
which it would take half a day to walk through he 
saw utterly destroyed. —— Central. — Rev. E. C. 
Gordon, the only missionary at Uganda, is in great 
peril. He isa prisoner and practically held as a 
hostage by King Mwanga, to prevent the English 
taking vengeance for the murder of Bishop Han- 
nington. Any unwise movement by the foreigners, 
or any sudden fear of the king, might cause his 
death. —— Bishop Crowther says that the so-called 
self-supporting Mohammedan missionaries in Af- 


rica are simply selling fetiches, the lowest forms and 
objects of polytheistic idolatry. 

SOUTH AMERICA.— An Evangelical Tract 
Society has been founded in Brazil. It is supported 
by prominent Brazilians, and the Bible and Tract 
Societies of England and America. The South 
American Missionary Society has started a new 
mission in Paraguay under very favorable auspices. 


A SUBSCRIPTION-LIST has been opened; the 
donors’ names are to appear, not in the 
world’s records, but in heaven’s archives. 
He who stands “over against the treasury” 
is the first Donor. He gave himself for the 
world’s salvation. 
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Donations. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1888. 


MAINE, $143.00. 


Sedgwick, 1st ch., 5; Blue Hill, ch., 18.97; Port- 
land, a lady friend, 10; Hartland, ch., 4; Co- 
rinna, Alvin Young, 5; Sullivan, ch., 2; Surry, 
ch., .88; Mariaville, ch., .50; Mt. Vernon, ch., 
5; Brooklin, ch., 10; Dover and Foxcroft, ch., 
2; Calais, 2d ch., for Congo Mission, 16.50; Jef- 
ferson, ch., 7; Kennebunkport, ch., 18; Brad- 
ley, ch., for Congo Miss’n, 3.20; Limerick, ch., 
8.63; Winter Harbor, ch., 4.56; Bath, Elm-st. 
ch., 3; Lamoine, ch., 9.82; East Machias, ch., 
3-72; Waterville, C. F. 5-22; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $14.00. 


Chesham, ch., special coll., 3; Hanover, ch., 6; 
Plainfield, che; 


VERMONT, $11.50. 


Montgomery Centre, Miss Mary Kingsley, for Bible 
work, 1; Rutland, S. S., 9.50; Young Men’s Bi- 
ble class, 1; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,163.47. 


Athol, ch., special coll., 11.50; Norton, ch., special 
coll., 4; Reading, S. S., 4; Malden, W. D. Goff, 
88; West Townsend, ch. (of wh. 7.75 is special 
coll.), 10.32; East Gloucester, ch., 21.53; Clin- 
ton, 1st ch., for sup. S. Vencutiah, care Dr. 
Clough, 34.33; do., S. S., 6.10; Middlefield, ch., 
1.96; Fiskdale, ch., 7,79; Cambridge, Old Cam- 
bridge ch., 375.60; Hingham, ch., 3.56; Man- 
chester, ch., in pt., 15.75; Wollaston, S. S., class 
thirteen, 4.50; Reading, ch., 3.73, also special 
coll. 1.50; Beverly, Mrs. M. O. Peirce, to const. 
B. O. Peirce, Ph Bb. H. L. M., 100; Brookline, 
1st ch., 392.30; West Acton, ch., 14; Boston, C. 
E. Jackson, for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. E. 
Chute, 75: Littleton, ch., 3; South Boston, 
through Rev. Dr. Tolman, 10; Dorchester, a 
friend, tow. sup. Sungiah, per Dr. Downie, 25; 


RHODE ISLAND, $36.58. 


Usquepaugh, Queen’s River, ch., 2.50; Newport, 
tst ch., 12.50; Providence, Broadway ch., 21.58; 


CONNECTICUT, $68.94. 


North Lyme, ch., 15; New Haven, a sister, per 
Rev. Dr. Tolman, 2; West Suffield, Miss L J 
Hanchett, 35.84; East Lyme, 2d ch., 5; Yales- 
ville, ch., 11.10; 


NEW YORK, $774.69. 


Penn Yan, Mrs. S. A. Doolittle, for Congo miss’n, 
10; New York, 1st Swedish ch., for sup. of nat. 
pr., care Mr. John Newcomb at Cumbum, 100; 
Hamburg, ch., 6.40; Franklinville, rst ch., 17.20; 
em, ch., 60.50; Rensselaerville, ch., special 
coll., 2.15; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Broome 
and Tioga Asso., Spencer, ch., 


$143 00 


14 00 


It 50 


1,163 47 


36 58 


196 25 


50 00 


Chemung River Asso., Canisteo, ch., 16.80; Ha- 
vana, ch., 31.16; Hornellsville, ch., 14.10; 

Cortland Asso., Groton, ch., 8.80; a friend, 10; 

Lake George Asso., Horicon, ch., 

Onondaga Asso., Marcellus, ch., 

Friend of missions, with 50 Ke _ to const. 
Rev. J. G. Dyer, Union, N.Y., H. L. M., 

Rev. A. C. Lyon, 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N.Y. Asso., New York, Berean ch., 
special coll., 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., for 
salary of Rev. C. K. Harrington, 

Hudson River Central Asso., Port Jervis, ch., 
17.70; Shoken, ch., 1.953 The Corner ch., .71; 
Union Asso, Mahopac Falls, ch., 48.82; Banks- 

ville, ch., 23.40; 


NEW JERSEY, $364.07. 
Port Monmouth, ch., 52; Haddonfield, J. D. 
Lynde, 100; 


Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., East 
N. J. Asso., Stelton, Piscataway, ch., Friendship, 

North N > Asso., Orange, North ch., 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Camden 
Asso., Haddonfield, ch., addl., 5; Pemberton, ch., 


* 26.44; 

West Asso., Blackwood, ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. S. S.), 

Trenton Asso., Keyport, ch., 43.53; do., S. S., 15; 
Centreville, S. S., 2.50; 

Camden Asso., Haddonfield, W. H. Capern, for nat. 
pr. at Henthada, care Mrs. Thomas, 16.25, and 
for nat. pr. on the Congo, 16.25; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,317.65. 


Scranton Band of Hope, to sup. preacher, care Rev. 
E. Bullard, 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. M. R. Trevor (of wh. 500 is in mem- 
ory of Dr. M. R. Trevor), 1,000; Hon. J. Collins, 
10; Lincolnville, ch., 3; 

Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, Tabernacle ch., 
Dea. M. F. Hamilton, 11; Snyder-ave. ch., 6.50; 
Bridgeport, ch., 7.37; 

Wayne Asso., Clinton, ch., 

Oil Creek Asso., Warren Centre, ch., 3.20; Pine 
Flat, ch., 2.50; Titusville, ch., 17.82; 

Wyoming, Asso., Tunkhannock, infant class, 

Abington Asso., Clifford, ch., 

Bridgewater Asso., Susquehanna, ch., 

Central Union Asso., West Chester, Dr. J. E. 
eam, for. nat. prs. Tyee-go and Iah-oo), care 

rs. C. B. Thomas, 

Phila. Asso., Upland, ch., quar. coll., 86.62; Beth- 
any, ch., 3.41; Harrisburg, 1st S, 53 

Wayne Asso., Honesdale. ch., 

Unity, ch., 8; Crooked Creek, 1.08; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $172.65. 


Coll. per Rev, R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Washing- 
ton, E-st. ch., 


MARYLAND, $100.00. 


Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Balti- 
more, Mr. Charles ‘Tyler, 


[October, 


25 00 


1,013 00 


24 87 


172 65 


100 00 


$62 06 
18 80 
5 oo 
Io 00 
5 00 
50 00 
5 
30 00 
20 36 
72 22 
152 00 
18 00 
4° 00 
3 44 
29 10 
61 03 
32 50° 
7 25 
23 52 
400 
10 52 
100 
3 00 
68 94 9 08 


1888. ] 


WEST VIRGINIA, $137.58. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Guyandotte 
Asso., Huntington, ch., 

Raleigh Asso., coll. by churches, 

Parkersburg Asso., coll. by churches, 


OHIO, $1,392.25. 


Sheffield, ch., 5; Ashtabula, rst ch. (of wh. ro is fr. 
a member), 20.22; Nicholville, Mrs. M. J. Elrod, 
2; Camden, ch. (of wh. 4.35 is spe. coll., and 20 
from Mrs. E. H. Taylor), 24.35; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Richmond, ch., 

Auglaize Asso., Lima, 1st ch., Mrs. Wm. Hanthon, 
‘to const. Mr. Isaac E. Thayer, H. L. M., 200; 
St. Marys, ch., 13.40; 

Cambridge Asso., Mt. Zion. ch.,5; Salem, G. W. 
Winniker, for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. 
Bunker, 50; 

Clinton Asso., Jonah’s Run, ch., 21.25; do., S. S., 


eared Asso, a friend for mission work in Japan, 
1,000; Lisbon, ch., 6.10; 
Lorain Asso., La Grange, ch., 
Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Ninth-st. ch., 9.33; 3d 


ch., 53 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Martinsburg, ch., 

+ Asso., Portsmouth, 1st ch., Y. P. Miss. 
and, 

Scioto Asso., Groveport, Mrs. Whims, 

Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, 1st ch., 

Zoar Asso., Mt. Moriah, S. S., 


INDIANA, $111.88. 


Lawrence, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Laugh- 
ery Asso., Versailles, ch., 

North-eastern Asso., Auburn, ch., 9.34; Garrett, 
ch., 3.66; Lagrange, ch., 5.21; Lima, ch., 2.86; 
Mrs. M. A. Ehlers, Auburn, 5; 

Indianapolis Asso., amen ch., 

Coffee Creek Asso., Hopewell, ch 

White Water Valley Asso., Richmond, ch., 

Northern Asso., Mishewake, ch., 

Salmonie River Asso., Montpelier, ch., 10.30; coll. 
at Asso., 3.84; 

Flat Rock Asso., Columbus, ch , 

Sand Creek Asso., Bear Creek, ch., 2.35; Hope- 
well, ch., 4.10; Liberty, ch., 4.60; Little Sand 
Creek, ch., 6.10; Mt. Arie, ch., 14; Mt. Pleasant, 
ch., 2.75; Napoleon, ch., 3; Poston, ch., 1; 
Westport, ch., 2.50; Zenas, ch., 1.25; 


ILLINOIS, $298.93. 


Chicago, Mrs. M. E, Ranney, tow. sup. nat. Karen 

G care Dr. E. B. Cross, 10; Grove City, George 

ickens (of wh. too is to const. James Wickens 
H.L.M.), 150; Morrisonville, ch., 8; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Chicago 
Asso., Chicago, Humboldt Park, ch., 3.85; Mrs. 
E. Dixon, quar. paym’t, for teacher, care Rev. C. 
H. D. Fisher, 15; Custer Park, Mr. M. F. Til- 
den, .50; Woodstock, J. H. Durfee, for E. Jans- 
sen, Finland, 25; 

Peoria Asso., Ontario, ch. (of wh. 2.54 is fr. S. S., 
for Rev. P. H. Moore, Nowgong), 

Rock Island Asso., Moline, 1st ch., 

Bloomfield Asso., Indianola, ch., 2.50; Monticello, 
J. M. Roberts, 1; Rantoul, ch.,15; Urbana, ch., 


36.15; 
Clear Cocok Asso., Anna, Miss A. C. Mace, 3; R. 
Rees, 1; Pleasant Grove, ch., 2; 


IOWA, $157.00. 


Coll. Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Coon 
Valley Asso., Dallas Centre, ch., 
Eden Asso., Cambria, ch. at Maple Grove, 


Donations. 


St 57 


3 00 


41 65 


168 00 


44 35 
7 54 
18 39 


54 65 


6 00 


Towa Valley Asso., Grinnell, ch.,12; Marshalltown, 
S. S., for sup. of Gundum Paul at Ongole, 13; 
Linn Asso., Mason City, ch., weekly giving, second 
quarter, 

Cape Des Moines Asso., Ames, ch., 10.67; Grant, 
ch., 1; Webster City, ch., 33.50; 

Western Asso., Dow City, po at Judson meeting, 
1.50; Dennison, ch., bal., 10.83; 

Swedish Asso., Kiron, ch., for pr. in China, 25; 
Arthur John Johnson, for Inland Missions in 
China, 36; 


MICHIGAN, $122.77. 


Grand Rapids, J. S. Collins, 6.15; Detroit, War- 
ren-ave. ch., per C. H. Daniells, 5; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Grand 
Travers Asso., Bear Lake, ch., 

Hillsdale Asso., Litchfield, ch., spec. coll., 

Lenawee Asso., Weston, ch., 

——— Valley Asso., Bay City, ch., 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Plainwell, ch., spec. coll., 

Grand River Asso., Portland, S. S., for sup. of 
Portland Peter, care Dr. Downie, 

Wayne Asso., ch.. 

Michigan Asso., troit, Woodward-ave. ch., 3; 
Mt. Clemens, ch., 10; 


MINNESOTA, $45.54. 


Kenyon, M. St. Leon Loud, 

Coll. by Rev. Dr. Tolman, Zumbro Asso., Con- 
cord, Mrs. Tibbetts, 1; Kenyon, ch., 4; 

Central Asso., Albert Lea, ch., 

Minnesota Valley Asso., Fairmount, ch., 

Swedish Asso., Alexandre, P. Peterson, 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec , Northern 
Asso., Long Prairie, ch., 

Minnesota Valley Asso., Kasota, ch., 

Balaton, ch., 


WISCONSIN, $123.82. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Ashland, ch., weekly giving, 2d quar., 

i —— La Crosse, 2d ch. (of wh. 6.01 is 
S. S.), 

La Fayette Asso., Ridgeway, Wom. Miss. Circle, 
for jos coll., 

Lake Shore Asso., Wauwatosa, ch., weekly giving 
since May, 

St. Croix Valley Asso., Arkansaw, Miss Jane A. 
Dunbar, 

Danish and Norwegian Asso., Raymond, ch., 

Swedish Conference, De Soto, P. O. Waldin, 2; 
Camp Douglass, friends, for Africa, 2.25; 


MISSOURI, $98.78. 


Coll. per. Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Blue River 
Asso., Kansas City, rst ch., S. S. 

St. Joe Asso., Crosby, ch., 

Gentry Asso., Stanberry, ch., 

Green County Asso., H. Fletcher, for sup. Lutch- 
miah, nat. pr., 60; Stafford, ch., 1.42; Fairgrove, 
ch., 4.30; Mt. Pleasant, ch., 3; Central ch., 2.50; 
Harmony, ch., 4.20; G. F. Barr, 1; 

North Liberty Asso., Lathrop, S. S., R. L. D., 


KANSAS, $36.02. 


Medicine Lodge, ch., spec. coll., 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Miami 
Asso., Olathe, Mrs. Norvell’s Miss. Band Light 
Bearers, tow. sup. of a Bible-woman, care Miss 
Fielde, 6; Elm Creek, S. S., 6, 

Ope lomon Asso., Hays City, Young People’s 

. M. Soc., 2; Oberlin, George Penson, 1; Rev. 
D.O. Banta, 1; E.G. Carsner, .25; First ch., 2.02; 


Solomon Valley Asso., Parallel, ch. 
Republican Valley Asso., Liberty Centre, Mission 
and, for the sup. of nat. stu. in Sendai, Japan, 
care Miss H. M. Browne, first paym’t, 
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$25 00 
6 45 
45 17 
12 33 


3 90 


6 27 
2 25 


$34 25 
33 24 
7° 09 
61 00 
Ir 15 
5 3° 
213 40 6 00 
2 25 
71 82 
55 00 3 00 
25 93 6 25 
4 00 
1,006 10 
$75 13 00 
14 33 
5 02 
4 37 5 00 
I 00 
4 78 5 00 
2 00 20 00 
00 
I 00 
2 28 
6 2 00 
3 04 
3 75 
26 07 
I 43 6 
5 00 7 95 
4 24 
33 12 
14 14 3 30 
5 46 50 oo 
20 00 
| 425 
7 00 
1 00 
9 10 
76 42 
5 26 
I2 00 
| 
98 
a 5 16 12 50 
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NEBRASKA, $63.85. 


Central City, rst ch., 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Loup and 
Elkhorn Asso., Columbus, ch., 5.16; Hartington, 


ch., 
South Central Asso., Edgar, ch., 
York Asso., a friend, 
Scandinavian Conference, Arcadia, Sherman Co., 


COLORADO, $327.25. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Southern 
Colorado Asso., Colorado Springs, 1st ch., 279.90; 
do., S. S., 25; S. S. birthday box, 22.35; 


CALIFORNIA, $15.25. 


San Francisco, Hamilton-sq. ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los 
Angeles Asso., Redlands, ch., coll. at Judson 
meeting, 


OREGON, $60.45. 


Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Middle 
Oregon Asso., coll. at do., 

Willamette Asso., Salem, rst ch., : 

Central Asso., Chehalim Valley, ch., 5; Scio, ch., 
3.50; McMinnville, Bro. A. K. Marks, 3.50; 


DAKOTA, $9.00. 


Kronstadt, Danish ch., per Rev. Dr. Tolman 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., 
Dakota Asso., Page, ch., spec. coll., 

Southern Dakota Asso., Canton, ch., 


North 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $202.00. 


From Mission Bands and Circles in Western Wash- 
ington Territory, for special use of Miss A. M. 
Fielde in missionary work at Swatow, 200; 
Hockinson, C. W. Johnson, per Rev. Dr. Tol- 
man, 2; 


Donations. [October, ’88. 
TEXAS, $2.95. 
$1 76 Albany, J. B. Raynor, $2 95 
12 62 
41 00 $7,371 96 
6 00 
LEGACIES. 
2 47 
Methuen, Mass., Olive Park, $389 27 
Prescott, Mass., Fanny Gilbert, 200 00 
Webster, Mass., Solomon Robinson, 500 00 
Woburn, Mass., Benjamin Millett, 386 31 
327 25 ———— £475 58 
dint 
5 25 1, 1888, 29,469 90 
10 0O = Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1888, to Sept. 
1, 1888, $38,317 44 
7 7° 
4° 75 Donations received to Sept. 1, 1888, $29,668.54. 
12 
al Maine, $604.02; New Hampshire, $163.08; Vermont, 
$246.66; Massachusetts, $4,235.38; Rhode Island, $971.65; 
Connecticut, $613.92; New York, $4,332.83; New Jersey, 
$2,665.04; Pennsylvania, $4,152.11; District of Columbia, 
co §«$272.85; Maryland, $105; Virginia, $21.50; West Virginia, 
$194.43; Ohio, $3,185.84; Indiana, $502.93; Illinois, $747.- 
. 4 o1; Iowa, $567.53; Michigan, $765.07; Minnesota, $890.68; 
Wisconsin, $493.30: Missouri, $248.44; Kansas, $570.57; 
Nebraska, $266.03; Colorado, $365.36; California, $351.33: 
Oregon, $476.85; Dakota, $106.69; Washington Territory, 
$274.76; Wyoming Territory, $36.76; Utah, $4; Montana, 
$2; North Carolina, $24.27; South Carolina, $5.15; ‘T'ennes- 
see, §2.90; Texas, $24.55; New Brunswick, $2; Mexico, $20; 
Denmark, $100; Switzerland, $18.05; Norway, $15; Burma, 
202 00 $1; China, $22. 


Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric 
acid, in such form as to be readily assimi- 
lated by the system. 

Prepared according to the directions of 
Professor E. N. Horsford of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


For Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Nervousness, 
Weakened Energy, Indigestion, etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing 
sustenance to both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving fur- 
ther particulars mailed free. Manufactured 
by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, RI. 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOW READY. 


Bes Ladies are specially invited 
to call and examine our new stock, 


which consists of 


Axmunsters, 
Moquets, 
Wiltons, 
Brussels, 
Lapestries, 


Three-Plys, 


Extra Superfines, 
And Ingrains. 


All Depot Horse-cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
“A Thing of is a J 


os For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust 


| durability and cheapness, trul 


y unri in any country 


| CAUTION-—Beware of worthless imitations unaer other names, 
a, Put up in similar shape and color intended to deceivee Each 
| package of the > Senuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


of being humbuegged by 


ddiers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 


we fro 
self-shining which stain the hands, 1 it the iron and fill the house with a and —— odor 


yy heated. The Rising Sun Polish is the best attainable result o 


five-ounce packe7e costs ten cents. 


seventeen years experience. 


COMBINE 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
UNVARYING ACCURACY, 
SENSITIVE ACTION, 
DURABILITY. 


Hay, Coal, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales; 
geists’, Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather, 
Wool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron Scales, etc., 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 
The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 
to deviate from their original purpose of making 


ONLY PERFECT BALANCES. 
MILES’S SAFETY ALARM 


MONEY DRAWER. 


Trucks, Coffee Mills, 

The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 
Forges, etc. 


WAREHOUSES. 


83 MILK ST., BOSTON. FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 


311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 


Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1864. 
DAVID WHITCOMB, President. 


orated 1884. 
G. HENRY wHITK OMB, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


The Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 


WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


| 
| 
mares 
2 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Benefit Association. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Insures Lives on the Natural Premium Plan. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1887. 


INCOME. 
Balance December 31, 1886 
Membership Fees 
Annual Dues 
Assessments 
Interest and Sundries 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Losses Paid 
Commissions and Expenses 
Balance in Banks and Invested eases 31, 1887 


Death Losses Paid in Seven Years . 
Policies in Force December 31, 1887 
Total Amount at Risk 
Received from each Mortuary Call over . 
Deposited with the State Treasurer . 


6,500 Policies in Boston and vicinity. 


- $139,200 93 
34,219 50 
59,704 75 

563,872 14 
8,317 27 


$805,314 59 


. $496,125 00 


97,283 30 
211,906 29 


$805,314 59 


$2,103,627 00 
13,406 
$48,977,000 00 
$100,000 00 

. $105,000 00 


Issues an Absolute Policy for a definite amount. Policies from $1,000 to $10,000. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


3 


Prag klipSquare Bostop 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. — Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.—French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


- SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE,.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, omitiy the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. 

Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 


TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 
Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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